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An Announcement 
EpwIN H. ZEYDEL 


UST as this December issue of The Modern Language Journal is about 
J to go to press, news comes from Professor W. A. Beardsley of Goucher 

College, who was to take office as Managing Editor in January, that he 
will not be able to do so because he has accepted a call to serve onthe Board 
of Economic Warfare in Washington, D. C. President Stephen L. Pitcher 
of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, the chairman 
of its executive committee, has therefore asked the present Managing 
Editor to continue for at least another year, hoping meanwhile, as we all 
do, that Professor Beardsley will be able to take up his work with the 
Journal in January, 1944. The writer has accepted this call as another 
manifestation of an emergency which is affecting our lives and fortunes 
more and more every day. 

As these lines had to be written in the eleventh hour, when the issue 
was already in page proof and when a fuller editorial, in which the writer 
bade adieu to his readers and collaborators, was awaiting publication, it is 
hoped that the brief and hasty nature of the present announcement will 
be accepted with a measure of indulgence. 

We wish Professor Beardsley good cheer in his new and important duties 
and hope that the readers and friends of The Modern Language Journal 
will continue-to bear with the old régime as long as may be necessary in the 
judgment of the executive committee. 

And so we carry on, more firmly convinced than ever of the worthiness 
of our cause and of its legitimate claims to an adequate place in the scheme 
of American education. 


i- 


“The Teacher Who is Remembered’ 


CLiyDE E. WILDMAN 
De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


(Author’s summary.—The abiding qualities which combine to make a really great teacher of 
the languages and of any other subject.) 


T would be useless for me to attempt any technical address dealing with 

the problems which confront a language teacher. You have had or will have 
addresses of that sort from those who have had the experience and training 
which make them competent to deliver such an address. Perhaps you have 
had enough of that sort of address for today and would welcome something 
different. After all this is a banquet occasion and perhaps the more technical 
and scholarly address would not be strictly in order even though I were 
competent to give it in the field of modern foreign language. 

My linguistic studies outside of the field of English have been three 
years of Latin, three years of Greek, four years of Hebrew, two years of 
German, and enough French to enable me to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree. My dissertation made it necessary for me to 
read many thousand pages of German and hundreds of pages of French, 
but I do not regard my training and experience as qualifying me to discuss 
any technical subject on the program of your national association meeting. 

There are certain problems, however, which all who teach have to face 
and as a college president I am greatly interested in good teaching not 
only in the modern language departments but in every subject listed in the 
catalogue. I have decided, therefore, to talk to you upon the subject, “‘The 
Teacher Who is Remembered.” For sixteen years prior to the time when I 
was called to my present position, I was a college or university professor. 
Even now I believe I would enjoy a chance to sit down with a group of 
our faculty to discuss and criticize the administration of President Wildman 
of DePauw. I have a profound appreciation for the work which the profes- 
sors are doing and my belief is that the primary duty of a college adminis- 
trator is to get the student and the professor together under the most 
favorable educational auspices. I believe in the average college faculty. 
There is of course some dead wood on every college faculty but for the 
most part our college and public school faculties are doing a good piece of 
work. 

The Chinese have expressed our indebtedness to the teacher in immortal 
language when they say, “He who has been my teacher for a day has been 
my father for a life-time.” 

A Northwestern University professor one time said, ‘There are three 
kinds of teachers—those who are forgiven, those who are forgotten, and 

1 Address delivered before the American Association of Teachers of French in Indianapolis, 
December 29, 1941. 
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those who are remembered.” I want to speak to you for awhile about the 
“teacher who is remembered.” Most of us are associated with colleges of 
liberal arts. Some of these colleges are misnamed. They are not liberal. One 
reason for this is that you cannot create a liberal college with a faculty 
many of whom are illiberal. A college is made or it is broken by the kinds of 
teachers who are on its staff. 

I. The teacher who is remembered is the one who has a knowledge of 
and enthusiasm for the subject which he is teaching—an enthusiasm which 
makes the subject interesting. For the most part we are interested in the 
things we know about and the more we know about a subject the more 
interesting it becomes. If our teaching has become dead, dull, routine to us, 
the chances are that the same process is happening in the minds of our 
students. The language teacher faces a problem at this point which is more 
acute than that of most teachers. Language courses are usually required 
and a great number of our students see no rhyme or reason why they should 
be studying French, German, or Latin. There is the deadweight in the class 
of those who do not want to be there. In addition there is the curse that 
goes with the subject which is required. “Of what use can this thing be to 
me?” asks the student. There is an indifference, an apathy, a sense of study- 
ing the irrelevant which all teachers have to face but which the language 
teacher faces in an aggravated form. It is the business of the language 
teacher to offset this indifference and possible hostility. Such a teacher 
needs to have a well-filled arsenal of reasons which will convince the student 
that what he is doing is worthwhile, that it is related to life, and that it | 
can become interesting. I would suggest that modern language departments 
in every college might do well to sit down and work out the aims and objec- 
tives of their department in the educational scheme of things. At the very 
outset of a course it would undoubtedly be profitable if the aims of the 
course could be set convincingly and interestingly before students so that 
they would start at their work with that vigor and enthusiasm which is so 
necessary for successful academic achievement. 

No teacher, especially one teaching in high school, can take his students 
very far into the details of a subject. He can explore a few peaks of the sub- 
ject, however, and show the students the direction in which the range 
lies. He can say to them, ‘There lies the range, take the rest of your life 
to explore it.’”’ One test of a teacher is this: Does the teacher inspire an 
interest in the subject so that the student wants to go on for further work 
in that subject? 

Some teachers kill their subject. They do not know enough about it to 
be enthused over its values and importance. They are good drill masters 
and taskmasters. The students study because they know a day of reckoning 
is coming. The teacher who is remembered is the one who gets them to the 
place where they study not because they have to but because they want to. 
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Routine passes to stupidity, stupidity to stupefaction, and stupefaction 
to death. Nothing is worse educationally than to kill a live subject with 
dead, dull, uninspired teaching. A great teacher suggests more than he 
says. He does not teach up to the edge of his knowledge. He teaches with 
reserve. You feel that he has not said all that he knows about the subject. 
You feel, as the period closes, that there is much more the teacher could 
have said if he had had time. Some teachers are all front door. You open the 
door and you are out in the backyard. 

To be interesting a teacher must have a vivid imagination. Here is a 
sentence in an Italian history, ‘And Hannibal crossed the Alps and de- 
scended into Italy.” To one teacher this is just a sentence. Hannibal reached 
his destination. Another teacher has his imagination stirred by the sentence. 
Crossing the Alps with an army today would not be easy. At Hannibal’s 
time there were no roads or tunnels. His soldiers were from a warm climate 
and the rigors of the Alps would necessitate a serious physical adjustment 
for his soldiers. Supplies were scarce and his supply lines must have been 
a real problem. Get back into the age, study the difficulties and you can 
understand why Hannibal has been called the greatest captain of all time. 

In every class period there should be a few minutes given to material 
which is definitely interesting. Some interesting French, German, or 
Spanish custom. Some analysis of the national character as revealed by 
their language, some fascinating history back of the development of a 
word, some reconstruction of a social situation which is called up by the 
passage we are reading—anything which a teacher can do to relate the 
material of the classroom to contemporary life. All of this will help to make 
a teacher one who is remembered. 

A Harvard professor tells the story of a class he one time visited in a 
high school of his state. The class was reading Caesar’s Gallic Wars. The 
passage was dealing with a dramatic interview between Caesar and Divi- 
cius. Divicius had been defeated and Caesar was demanding hostages for 
the future good behavior of the conquered tribes. To Caesar’s demand 
Divicius replied, “But it is not our custom to give hostages.’’ Here stood 
two points of view in dramatic opposition. The imperial and military might 
of Rome demanded hostages. A freedom loving people defeated in war 
would not give hostages. The situation is ancient but it is also modern. 
What will be the question of the teacher? She electrified the class by asking, 
“Students, what mood follows uti?” Now it is important to know techni- 
cally what mood follows uti especially at examination time but the question 
must not stop there. 

In the book of Amos in the Old Testament we have revealed a terrible 
national complacency. The popular idea was that a Nom Jahve was coming, 
A Day of Jehovah, when all of Israel’s enemies without much effort on 
their part would be defeated by Israel’s God. Amos the prophet vividly 
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tries to stab them awake by a forceful use of words. “Woe unto you that 
desire the day of Jehovah, I say unto you that it is a day of darkness and 
not of light, yea of very great darkness and of no light at all. It is as ifa 
man were fleeing from a lion and a bear met him and turned aside into a 
house and a serpent bit him.” An interesting teacher might well handle such 
a verse as follows: ‘‘Here is a man fleeing from a lion. Such a situation might 
well lead him to break the records of the track for the four-forty. He might 
very well pass Jesse Owens on the homestretch under such circumstances. 
But all of a sudden he is confronted with a Syrian bear who like yon Cassius 
has a lean and hungry look. I am not much of a militarist but in such a 
situation with a lion behind and a bear in front there is only one thing to 
do and that is to execute a flank movement. The man turns aside into a 
house, bangs the door, staggers across the room and leans against the wall 
only to have—snap—a snake bite him and he is dead.’’ A commentator, 
dry as dust, commenting on the passage, says, ‘“The meaning is that there 
is danger in any direction Israel turns.’”’ I should think so. 

Some teaching is perfectly correct and perfectly dull. Of course our 
teaching must be correct and accurate. We must drill, drill, drill, but we 
must have life, animation, enthusiasm, that spark within, which illumines. 
We are not to teach dead languages to a dying world. There is no subject 
in the curriculum which cannot be made interesting and vital by a live 
and informed teacher. A subject becomes alive when a living teacher holds 
it up to the light. Such a teacher will be remembered by his students long 
after college days are gone. At DePauw we have a grand old man. Our 
grand old man is a former professor of German, Dr. Longden. He has been 
associated with DePauw for more than sixty years. He binds the decades 
together. He would teach German for forty minutes and then during the 
last ten minutes he turned philosopher and lifted the lesson of the morning 
up to the place where it tapped the wisdom of the ages and became related 
to all life. Before the class period was over knowledge became wisdom 
because deep experience had illumined a routine lesson. The grand old man 
of DePauw was a professor of a modern language. He is loved by alumni 
throughout the land. Language teachers have an opportunity for great 
teaching as well as the teachers of other subjects. 

II. The teacher who is remembered is one who is interested in his 
subject but he is also one who is really interested in his students. 

Education can become increasingly impersonal. We may become en- 
grossed in our subject and in research to the point where an appointment 
with a student seems like a genuine intrusion. I doubt if any teacher can 
be really great or really effective as a teacher unless he is interested in his 
students as well as his subject. Human beings are supremely interesting. 
That is why we talk about them so much. We inveigh against gossip but it 
goes on simply because human beings are so interesting. Their foibles, their 
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follies, their meanness and their majesty, their brutality and their beauty— 
all of these strange contradictions make up the human race. Within them 
is the struggle between dust and divinity which the sympathetic teacher 
should enter upon the side of the angels. 

We do not get tired of presenting even old material because we are 
presenting it to a constantly changing group of new minds. To lay the ever 
old truth and the emerging truth before the new mind has in it a compensa- 
tion which is worth more than that which we receive in the pay envelope. 
To see the light of understanding break over a puzzled face and to be aware 
of the fact that some new insight has, under our tutelage, been really 
grasped is a reward which the inspired teacher has often received. 

This all means that the school or college exists for the sake of the student 
rather than the student for the sake of the college. It means that our 
| methods should be student centered rather than subject centered. It means 
| also that our youth need counsel from a friendly, sympathetic teacher not 
; only in matters academic but also personal. The battles of the young 
adolescent are hard. He feels new forces stirring and new emotions rising 
which he does not know how to manage. At present both young men and 
women are faced with an uncertain future and the grim reality of a war 
which they did not bring about but in which they must suffer and perhaps 
die. They are not hysterical. They are externally calm but on the inside 
there is turmoil of spirit. The teacher who is remembered is the one who 
knows his students and who is genuinely interested in them. Here again the 
more we know about them the more interested we become. 

Young people are alike in many regards but they are also different. No 
two are exactly alike psychologically. In dealing with them we must use 
; the laboratory method with a living specimen. Someone has said that when 

God made man he made him out of the dust of the earth but when he made 
a boy he added electricity. It is the electricity that constitutes the boy 
problem. 
If we knew more about our students we would like them better and 
something of finer educational value would happen in the classroom. 
Practically every college president I know in seeking for new members 
of his teaching staff is interested as to whether the candidate really likes 
youth and is interested personally in their problems. 
The teacher who is remembered is the one to whom students are indi- 
viduals and not a mere mass of academic cannon fodder. 
} III. In the third place the teacher who is remembered will be one who 
| is interested in the world and who relates what he is teaching to the chaotic 
, world in which we find ourselves. 
| All too frequently scholarship and learning are divorced from life. This 
has been vividly pictured in art by the much-discussed Dartmouth murals. 
A realistic and revolutionary artist has pictured here the struggle between 
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savagery and civilization together with the human suffering which has 
accompanied that struggle. On one of the panels the artist portrays educa- 
tion as a female skeleton lying upon a bed of books in the pangs of child- 
birth. The attending doctor is a skeleton in academic costume. He tenderly 
presents the newborn babe to its mother; it is a dead embryo. In the case 
in the foreground of the picture we find other dead embryos properly 
embalmed. Above the skeleton in pontifical academic array stand the 
modern gods of the academic world. They too are dead, and the green color 
of their faces indicates varying degrees of decay. These so-called intellectual 
leaders have their backs solemnly and unanimously turned from a world 
which is in flames. They smile as much as dead men can upon the newborn 
corpse. Education is not quite dead, but the only result of all her labor is 
another miscarriage. The only answer of education to the brutal guns of a 
rampant imperialism is to produce books which sustain rather than chal- 
lenge the system. Impotence, sterility, futility, death are written into every 
stroke of the artist’s brush as he considers education as a factor in modern 
society. The artist seems to have more confidence in religion than in educa- 
tion as bringing ultimate redemption to men. In the last panel he portrays 
a returning Christ who has just chopped down His own cross, the symbol 
of His perpetual crucifixion. Behind this Christ there are stacks of unused 
guns and abandoned idols of an outgrown religion. 

The artist stabs us awake from any academic complacency in which we 
may find ourselves. His fresco produced a sensation not only in artistic 
but in academic circles. A quiet Mexican painter had provoked men to 
restudy the philosophy of education and to examine both its effectiveness 
and its goal. 

When war was declared my freshman daughter in a history course just 
happened to be developing some topics which related to the medieval 
period of history. To her it seemed so remote from actual life in the Europe 
and America of today. 

A sense of educational futility is settling over the world. Why study 
geography when the maps of yesterday are out of date today? Why study 
history when conte:n»orary events are happening so fast as to leave the 
historical ticker-ta pe far behind? Why go to college when the call of the 
bugle will soon replace the college bell which calls us to classes and to 
chapel? Why attend a University when the universities of Europe, Asia, 
and America were unable to prevent another World War? 

Physics, chemistry, even history may seem relevant to the present day 
college student, but why fool around with languages? The work of the 
college seems unrelated and irrelevant. 

Too much education has been unrelated and irrelevant. Here is a man 
working out a Ph.D. dissertation in zoology on the subject “The Migration 
of the Pigment in the Eye of a Shrimp.’’ Another writes a Master’s thesis 
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upon the subject “The History of the Electric Mixer.”’ In the meanwhile 
Japan has invaded China and the Ph.D. may not know where Chung-king 
is located or how close the Straits of Malacca are to Singapore. We fight 
for democracy but how much of it do we really have in America, on the 
college campus, or even in the college classroom, where the professor some- 
times at least is a dictator rather than one who leads in a joint quest for 
the truth. 

In an address to the teachers of Indianapolis some few years ago, I 
said that I had not used algebra or geometry since my high school days— 
not once. On the other hand, there was not a day of my life when I was not 
using English either to make myself clear to others or to understand what 
they were saying or writing. I did not deny the value of training in higher 
mathematics. I simply reported that I had not used the subject, but that 
I was constantly using English. I suggested that more attention should be 
given to training in the use of oral and written English if education was to 
be related more closely to life. The next day the feature editorial of the 
Indianapolis Star appeared under the caption “President Wildman—the 
Friend of Students.” The editor praised my point of view as an editor 
would. In the meanwhile I conducted no research to discover what the 
mathematicians of the state were saying about DePauw’s new President. 

At present we need a better training of the emotions. We need finer 
training in the duties, privileges, and responsibilities of American citizen- 
ship. Education must be closely related to life—to contemporary life. If 
we do not do this or if our subject cannot be related to life, we and our 
subject will be on the way out. The education of the future must make a 
difference in individual and social living. It must come out of its ivied and 
cloistered walls and relate its process to the agony, the brutality, the in- 
justice, the increasing violence of life. It must even now be giving thought 
to the peace which will follow the present struggle. tertg ple 

The Dartmouth murals are overdrawn. Education is not so important, 
so sterile, so unaware, so dead as the artist has indicated. There is enough 
truth, however, in the accusation to cause a deep feeling of humility to 
come upon us all. The teacher who is remembered will be one who is alive 
to relationship of his subject to the world in which we live. 

IV. I will suggest another point. The teacher who is remembered is the 
one who has in his teaching the vague but very real quality of inspiration. 

Some feel that a teacher cannot be scholarly and inspiring at the same 
time. If a man is scholarly, he cannot possibly inspire. As a matter of fact 
that is exactly what the real scholar can do if in addition to being a scholar, 
he is also alive. We need to be intellectually stimulating. We must quicken 
the human mind. We need a patience which is never worn out by stupidity 
—a patience that is only disturbed by pretentiousness. 

A good teacher will inspire a student to think, to distrust the results of 
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his own thinking until these results are tested. He will not so much teach 
students what to think as how to think. He will train the student so that 
he is able to move from the first step to the last step of a problem with some 
degree of intellectual assurance. He will seek for an informed, a trained, an 
original, independent and growing mind. He will aim to keep intellectual 
curiosity alive. Children have it. College seniors often do not have it. Some- 
where along the line education has killed a very precious mental attitude. 
He will inspire the student to ask questions. This is the method of progress. 
There was a time when the best Egyptian orchestra consisted of two flutes 
and a harp. Had no one questioned the sufficiency of such an orchestra, 
music would have remained forever primitive. A good teacher of any sub- 
ject can keep alive a spirit of curiosity. He can wage an increasing war 
against complacency on the part of himself and his students. An inquiring 
mind on the part of a teacher will inspire a love of the truth on the part of 
his students. We should approach education and truth as we approach 
religion with clean hands and a pure heart. The teacher who will be remem- 
bered is the one who has a veneration for learning and makes a constant 
pilgrimage toward the intellectual ideal. He will scale intellectual tablelands; 
he will keep the inquiring mind to the end of his days. 

Methuselah is the most uninspiring character in all of Holy Writ. “He 
lived 969 years and begat sons and daughters.”’ Nothing else is said of him 
—he just lasted that long. He had one dimension only—length. Nothing is 
said of breadth, height, or depth. The teacher who is remembered will 
inspire his students to achieve and possess a well-rounded personality. In 
the Holy City no dimension was sacrificed to any other—the length and 
the height and the breadth thereof were all equal. 

Not only will a good teacher inspire a student to think. He will also 
inspire him to thoroughness. The old geography assignment for one ‘day 
was two continents washed down by an ocean. Such gulping of food was 
too much of a strain upon the digestion and assimilation of the students. 
When a student is not inspired to think, he can pratefaster. He is unimpeded 
by the slow pedestrian processes of thought. He can reel off quickly his 
memorized phrases. 

One of the advantages of a study of foreign languages is to aid us in 
precision. Here is a passage of French which we are to translate into English. 
Most students are glad if their translation makes sense. They should try 
to find the precise English word or phrase which most accurately carries 
the French meaning. We use the word “air” in many ways. 

“She had an air of triumph.” 

“John left the manager’s office walking on air.” 

“On summer night the air is warm and fragrant.” 

“He gave her the air.” 

“In 1789 change was in the air.” 
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‘At that she went up in the air.” 

“They left the theatre singing the catchy new air.” 

“Jack Benny is on the air at 6 p.m.” 

What French words best express the various meanings of this one 
English word? It is an exercise in precision which can be made exciting for 
a class in advanced French. All of this comes gradually. The good teacher 
will be possessed of patience. Milo of Crotonna was a very strong man. He 
began by lifting a calf. He lifted it every day. As the calf grew in weight, 
he grew in strength. When the calf became an ox, he could lift the ox. If 
he had begun by trying to lift an ox, he would have ended by being unable 
to lift a calf. 

So we grow in the mastery of a subject and in intellectual maturity. 
“It is line upon line, precept upon precept, here a little, there a little.” 
“It is first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the ear.’’ Minerva, 
the Goddess of Wisdom, is supposed to have sprung full grown from the 
head of Jupiter. This bit of mythology is psychologically unsound. Wisdom 
is not born in a day even from the head of a God. Wisdom grows out of 
experience. It comes out of thoroughness, precision, and understanding as 
we deal first-hand with life. It is knowledge inspired and mellowed by the 
higher ranges of human consciousness. 

What I have been saying belongs in the realm of elementary things. 
Some of you might very well call this talk platitudinous rather than pro- 
found. I have laid no claim to profundity but I do know some of the things 
which will move in the direction of great teaching. 

Leaders like yourselves should not stand by and watch trends in the 
field of higher education. It is your duty and privilege to form them. If 
we ourselves are not leaders, how shall we educate for leadership? That 
which is perfect in the world has not yet come. This is no time for educa- 
tional complacency. The great teacher, the teacher who is remembered, 
will not be concerned alone with teaching French, Spanish, or German. He 
will be concerned about man and the universe. He will be concerned about 
the relationship of education to the pilgrimage of man toward happier and 
more humane society where men may be able to sit in the shade of their 
own vine and figtree and none will make them afraid. He will try to set the 
feet of students in a pathway that will lead more and more to the perfect 
day. He will lure to brighter worlds and lead the way. 

Successive generations of students will rise up to call such a teacher 
blessed—for “‘he who has been my teacher for a day has been my father for 
a lifetime.” 
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Teachers Standards and Teacher Improvement 


J. H. Owens 
Michigan State Normal College, Y psilanti, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—The state certification codes must be directed by thé colleges. Codes 
prescribe a minor which colleges must not cheapen. Colleges control minor definition, hence 
the quality and quantity of teachers. Code hour-requirements must be raised to meet the 
minors. Should languages be classified as “‘special”’ subjects, demanding certain skills?) 


HIS paper is an outgrowth and an extension of a study made two years 

ago in the State of Wisconsin of the practices of the language depart- 
ments of the State Teachers Colleges, with the intent of reaching an agree- 
ment with the State Department of Education on a modification of the 
State Code. 

During the last decade the colleges all over the country have been con- 
tinually grumbling to themselves and to their sympathetic neighbors 
about the lowering of standards brought about by the rapidly expanding 
wave of codes throughout the middle-west. The net result has, as a general 
rule, been that of all mere grumbling, nil. 

At the present time there is at work a National Commission on Teacher 
Improvement and this Commission has delegated certain special studies 
to various groups scattered over the country. These studies deal chiefly 
with general education, and are tending, I fear, in the opposite direction 
to that which we would have them take. Our problems will not be solved 
from without. 

Thus, I must appeal to you to save yourselves, to lift yourselves by 
your own bootstraps, and to continue the progress which I am now con- 
vinced you are n iking without advice of counsel. 

When I began this study I was morally convinced that the new system 
of codes was an abomination, that the level of teachers training was being 
lowered into the dust, and that State Boards of Education were our own 
fifth-columnists. My remarks will indicate that I am ready to recant and 
to risk being called a reactionary, or at the very least an appeaser. 

This paper will consist of two parts: the first a study of the status quo 
obtained by correspondence with the State Departments of Education 
in seventeen northern or central states extending from New York to Ne- 
braska and as far south as Kansas and Missouri. It will indicate briefly 
the background of the code-wave looming over us and indicate the approxi- 
mate status of the various states in regard to the demand that they make 
upon the teacher of modern language. The table will serve as a guide for © 
this topic. 

The second half will deal with suggestions for the improvement of 
teachers, both from a direct report from the state authorities consulted, and 
from my own observations. 
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One of our profession’s chief joys is to view with alarm. Today we have 
focused our baleful eyes upon the codes, and especially upon the fifteen 
hour requirement, which has replaced the battle-cries of “fifty-four forty 
or fight,” “‘the three-mile limit,” and “thirty dollars every Thursday”’ in our 
minds. Let us first examine the origin of this new atrocity. 

The general history of teachers certification is marked by an ultra- 
slow and spasmodic growth toward state control and unification. It has 
been a matter of only a generation since formal, state-conducted examina- 
tions for certificates were the accepted mode. Today only New York has 
such an examination, and it is superimposed upon other qualifications. 

In the recent past, and even today, there prevailed administrative chaos 
in the issuance of certificates. They were granted by Universities, Teachers 
Colleges, denominational colleges, County Normals, City School systems, 
rural Boards; from inside the state and from without. In Michigan five 
years ago there were over fifty certificating bodies. Correspondingly these 
bodies were empowered to grant dozens of different types of licenses. 
Nebraska today has eighteen different types. 

The past decade has shown a distinct turn toward centralization, with 
the necessary stringent reduction of types of certificate, and the progres- 
sive elimination of accrediting agencies until only the state survives. The 
number of types of licenses will decrease still further in the immediate 
future, toward an optimum of some four, denoting the school level for which 
they are valid. Similarly there has come about a very general: acceptance 
of the basic four-year college diploma as a prerequisite. The exceptions to 
this rule are rare, and a short time will see it universal. 

The State Department of Education has thus found concentrated within 
itself vast powers which, I regret to say, it was not always prepared to use. 
Gradually emerging from the welter of variations existing among the 
moribund accrediting agencies, the State Department found it necessary 
to formulate an embryonic code, based upon the premise of the four-year 
college diploma, and demanding certain minima in the way of preparation 
for teaching a given subject. These minima were in general patterned after 
the controls of the North Central Association: a major subject of at least 
24 hours, and two minors of 15 hours. 

Now two things must be kept in mind. First, the previous system was 
the blanket type, allowing the holder of a four-year college diploma to 
teach any subject, whether he had studied it or not, if he could get some 
one to hire him to do so. Secondly, these hour patterns are MINIMA, and 
represent a myriad of compromises. There had to be taken into considera- 
tion the teachers already in the field, their level of preparation, their 
ability to improve that level, the time element necessary for that improve- 
ment, their vested interests, the political and economic repercussions from 
too sudden a change. These considerations brought about the present 
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minima, which, I am convinced, were left so low not for the student of today 
but for the teacher already in the field. 

This contention is fortified by the wording of many of these codes, 
which demand that the candidate shall have from an approved college a 
MINOR of at least 15 hours. The battle is at present being fought over 
those two words, Minor and 15. We need to shift our attack from an attempt 
to force the fifteen hour minimum upward to a steady defense of our present 
minor requirements. We should not denounce the codes in toto. 

Of seventeen states studied only one lacks unified central control. That 
one has a dual certificating system of University and State Department. 
Yet only FOUR states demand in their certification laws the number of 
hours which would be required for a minor in a reputable college. Mani- 
festly we are in a transitional period, and our task will be to lift the code 
requirements at least to the status of a minor—but it must be done slowly. 
On the contrary we need the utmost expedition in securing an understand- 
ing between, and a union of our colleges to cling to the highest practical 
level for a college MINOR; and we must reach this agreement before the 
code level finally congeals. 

Most state departments now pay lip-service to the theory that they 
accept for certification only a college minor, officially approved. But most 
voice certain doubts concerning the legality of such a concept since the 
laws are so loosely drawn that the fixed minimum would probably hold if 
the higher demand were seriously challenged. Yet I believe that the sheer 
power of inertia will mitigate any abuse of this challenge. These CODES 
should be understood and accepted because: 

. They promote centralization and standardization. 
. They enforce uniformity in the profession, even in small schools. 
. They will eventually eliminate inferior teachers, reduce the supply, 
and make possible increases in salaries. 
. They sincerely tend to improve teaching quality. 
. They provide an implement for increasing the demands made upon 
teachers training, doing it rapidly and uniformly. 
These codes are not perfect and for years will be in a flux of evolution. 
They have many flaws at present: 

1. They are minima, and have been set too low in our field. 

2. They are oversimplified. They ignore, in their quest for complete 
uniformity, the special status of language and other fields. 

3. They ignore the differences which exist between subjects, some of 
which are a continuous process from high school to college; some of 
which are required, while others are elective. 

4. They are shot through and though with loop-holes to allow teachers 
now in service to continue. These loop-holes must be closed, gradu- 
ally. 
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5. They are not being very wisely administered since they are in the 
hands of (a) politicians who are subject to pressure to allow excep- 
tions, and who are often ignorant of the demands of many subject 
fields, and (b) Education professors who are ignorant of these same 
demands. 

A survey of these seventeen central states reveals a woeful ignorance 
‘ within the state departments of the machinery which they control. Daily 
changes occur, specific information is very difficult to obtain, and certain 
very pertinent questions have never been resolved. In general this is a 
breathing spell to allow in-service teachers to meet the requirements, an 
interlude marked by the prevalence of many types of temporary or pro- 
visional certificates for the novice or the in-service teacher. These certifi- 
cates have definite terms of validity and are usually non-renewable without 
additional work. Many states have as many as three grades of certificate 
in the same field and likewise three types of high school in which they are 
respectively valid. This typing runs distinctly counter to the widely cur- 
rent movement of state or federal aid to equalize opportunity. But it is 
realistic, perhaps, in respect to the salary differentials in such schools. 

The following table (I) will indicate: (a) the minimum number of hours 
demanded for an academic subject; (b) the minimum number of hours 
demanded for a modern language; (c) deductibility for previous high school 
preparation from the figures in the preceding column; (d) the irreducible 
minimum with the maximum of high school preparation; (e) whether or 
not specific courses in the language field are required for certification; and 
(f) whether or not a methods course in the language is required. 

The only statement which I am able to make about the above table 
is that it represents to the best of my knowledge the current situation for 
the time being; that it has been drawn from the statements of the State 
Departments of Education, their letters and publications; and that I 
should willingly correct any errors, or changes that have appeared since 
this writing." 

There is very little clarity in state publications (that of West Virginia 
being a happy exception) and repeated inquiries have been necessary to 
ascertain whether or not high school units are included in the minimum 
hours. In a few cases the departments themselves do not know, while others 
appreciate the fact that the lack of allowable deductions is stupid. A general 
clarification and standardization is badly needed at this point, not only by 
administrative ukase but by law. 

Upon examining the table it will be noted that New York and Ohio 
specify two units of high school work as a prerequisite. In Wisconsin, where 
a similar concept prevails, this is merely a gentlemen’s agreement between 
the teachers colleges and the state department. These understanding, often 

1 May, 1941. 
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(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Min. Min. Allowances Absolute Specific Methods 
number of hours in deductible for mini- courses course 
hoursin modern HS work mum hrs. required in lan- 
any language 1. Hours 2. Maxi- for for guage? 
subject per mum modern language? 
unit total _—lan- 
hrs. guage 


A. New York 18 Sci. 18+2 u. HS* ot 0 18 Yes Yes 
Eng. 


No No 
No No 
No No 
Yes Yes 
No No 
No No 


No No 
No No 
No No 
No No 
Yes Yes 


No No 
No No 
No No 
No . No 


West Virginia 22 Math. 24 

Indiana 24 24 
Missouri 15? 24 

Ohio 15 15+2u. HS 
Wisconsin 15 15+2u. HS 
(Illinois 168 


Kentucky 18 
Pennsylvania 18 
C. 4 Michigan 15 
South Dakota 15 
Nebraska 15 


NADAS 


2 
0 
5 
0 
0 
+ 
0 
0 
0 
2 
2 
0 
2 
2 
2 


Colorado blanket. University of Colorado requires 10 hrs. Deductions of 5 max.® 


Minnesota blanket. University of Minnesota requires 11-12 plus 4 u. HS. (1 u.=1 qu.) 
E. 
North Dakota blanket. Major and Minors listed on Certificate. 


* New York also requires a written and an oral examination; in 1943 a Master’s degree or 

30 hrs. of graduate work will be required. 
t These states and some others specify “‘a college minor of at least 15 (18) hours.” The 

college minors are higher but the legality of this requirement is questionable. 

1 In New York and other states without specific deductions, the college MAY grant credit 
by various means. 

? First class HS in Math. Any subject in Second- and Third-Class. 

3 Tilinois has three classes, 16-24-30, for both HS and certificates: the language groups 
are, 16-24-48! 

* Note the three classes in Kansas and compare with Illinois. 

5 University Colorado: 2 u.=1} hr.: 3 u.=3} hr.: 4 u.=5 hr. 


tacitly applied by a particular college and the department, should become 
a part of the code. 

Usually the subject requiring the smallest number of hours is Mathe- 
matics. The highest demands are made by certain groups of subjects, or 
by special subjects. These sometimes require as many as fifty hours. 


18 

24 

14 

15 

10 

18 18 

18t 18 

15f 15 

15 9 

15 7(?) 

D Iowa 10 10 10 

* | Kansas 154 15 9 

12 12 6 

8 8 6 
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Minnesota’s new code establishes the new and rather vague criterion of 
“adequate preparation,” which, though intentionally ambiguous and po- 
tentially political dynamite, may be made to mean far more than the 
median standard. © 

Several states, notably Pennsylvania and Michigan, specify that the 
applicant must have a college minor of “at least” so many hours. We have 
the most serious threat to our educational standards in the existence of 
“real minors” and “code minors,’ side by side. 

It must be admitted that much of this was the doing of our registrars, 
hard pressed to find minors for students when the codes appeared. That 
pressure should be avoided by wise guidance and clarification of the college 
year-books. After all, the colleges do have the monopoly, and they can 
hold up the standards of the minor if they wish. 

There are two dangers here. Many states have simply taken the North 
Central’s description of a minor, fifteen hours. First, the colleges, pressed 
by the Education Department and the Placement Directors, may whittle 
down their requirement to the minimum, thus effecting what so often 
happens: the minimum becomes a maximum. 

Secondly, and what appears to me to be much more serious, although 
purely a subjective matter, there will be a temptation on the part of ad- 
ministrators to look no farther than the face of the certificate; and, seeing 
that the state department certifies that Mr. Smith is qualified LEGALLY 
to teach subjects X, Y, and Z, will hire him without further examinations 
of the transcript. Now, under the old blanket system, the hirer usually felt 
obligated to request a transcript and to ascertain personally whether the 
candidate had had sufficient training to teach a given subject. Once the 
state relieves him of this need, by what will appear to him to be prima facie 
evidence, human laziness will come into play, and transcripts will no longer 
be requested. 

The matter of deductions is an inherent part of any established scale of 
hours demanded for such and such a subject. Two truisms apply. First, 
that the student who enters with four units should know more French or 
Spanish than one who enters with none; and that to require the same 
amount of work from both is nonsense. Second, that the learning process 
in language is and should be a continuous progress, so that the true criterion 
is the level of the terminal course rather than the number of hours acquired 
in college as distinct from high school. Yet, as will be noted, a majority of 
state departments recognize neither axiom. 

However, we must understand that this obtuseness is perhaps not 
wilful. Rather the states have been involved in building a major structure, 
in producing a maximum of general symmetry, and the details should now 
appear upon the agenda. It is our function to see that these details do 
receive consideration and action. 
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Before we embark upon any such crusade, it would be well to examine 
the validity of these allowable deductions and to agree among states, as 
well as intra-state, upon the acceptable scale. Note the variety which pre- 
vails: from zero to five semester hours per unit. Note the current maxima: 
from zero to ten. The imposition of the upper limit is intended to protect 
the college from too low a figure when the absolute is reached. Hence we 
see more credit granted for elementary than for senior high school work, 
where indeed none is often given. Now I submit that, if the entering student 
can successfully pass the terminal course for a minor, he is manifestly as 
well prepared as the other students. Let justice be done where justice is 
due. If the termination of the third year, or whatever it may be, indicates 
the completion of the minor, then no prejudged number of hours should 
interfere with this standard. We are interested in the quality produced 
not in the locale of the training, nor in the accumulation of credits in the 
registrar’s office. 

Our most common standard for allowing students to assume advanced 
standing, is one semester per high school unit, a scale which has proven 
fairly successful. Let us then formulate a complete scale for a continuous 
process whether it be college, or college and high school; then let us make a 
simple, rational, standard scale of values for the whole gamut, and apply it 
over a wide geographical area. No college need fear a cheapening of its 
standards. If the entering student cannot toe the mark, as he is expected to 
do, a few failures will reverberate to the training school and should produce 
repercussions tending to improve the status. 

Most schools err, I believe, on the side of stinginess. There is little justi- 
fication for refusal to accept entrance credits or to ascribe to them the 
infinitesimal credit of the 2 per unit, maximum six arrangement. If these 
high school credits were valid in securing entrance to the college as evidence 
of work completed, they should be valid for the subject concerned. If such 
deductions allow the student to escape with too little college training, then 
raise the college minimum. Our present system does all within its power to 
discourage the high school language courses. Illinois gives four hours for one 
unit but sets a ceiling much too low at 1} units. We certainly need ration- 
alization in this respect. 

Several states extend these deductions outside the field of the languages: 
Illinois to Mathematics of the third and fourth years, on the 4-6 scale: 
West Virginia likewise, but on the 2-6 scale; South Dakota has the 2-6 
arrangement for Mathematics, Commercial, Music, and Industrial Arts. 

This procedure suggests two things to me. First, that language courses 
are, like advanced mathematics, and the special fields, ELECTIVES, to 
be taken at either the high school or college level. They should all thus be 
integrated and scaled accurately to alleviate the transition from high school 
to college, and deductions should be awarded more generously. 
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Secondly, and perhaps more important for the subject at hand, is the 
fact that languages are here treated as a SPECIAL subject. Now I should 
point out that in general over the whole United States these so-called special 
subjects, Art, Music, Industrial Arts, Agriculture, Commercial, and Physi- 
cal Education (most of them being rather remote from our academic sub- 
jects and entailing a certain amount of skills as well as knowledge), enjoy a 
position of distinct supremacy; for the teacher to qualify in such a subject, 
the demands are almost universally higher and by a large margin, as witness 
the demand in West Virginia for 50 hours for Vocational Agriculture! Per- 
haps we should strive to make our languages “special subjects” in order to 
enjoy similar benefits. 

If we may revert to the table as a whole, we shall note that New 
York stands without a peer in regard to the preparation demanded. The 
demand for state written and oral examinations superimposed upon the 
specific scholastic demands should lift the quality of the teachers far ahead 
of the other states considered. Perhaps such examinations are necessary; 
but are they not also a token of the distrust of the state department toward 
the colleges of the state, and an indication that these colleges have not 
fulfilled rigorously their duties as instructors and examiners? 

All the states in class B stand above the North Central requirements. 
The peculiar variation possible in the State of Illinois will be noticed. The 
chart lists the requirements for the third class certificate and high school, 
and is perhaps unfair. Yet in this chart I have listed the MINIMUM stipu- 
lations. The first class type requires 48 hours in language which amounts 
approximately to to the Master’s degree requirements, while the second class 
type equals the West Virginia standard. 

In class C we find the median type, those states which barely meet the 
North Central standard, and two of these are rather dubious entries since 
their allowances for deductions drop the absolute minimum to an extremely 
low figure of less than one year’s work in college. 

The class D states are definitely sub-standard in their requirements, 
although the first class type of certificate in Kansas approaches the weaker 
sisters in the C class above. All the states in the two previously mentioned 
classes need to adopt a basis of two units of high school work, along with a 
method of deduction for high school units beyond the first two. 

Of the states listed in class E, Minnesota will probably rise most quickly 
with the adoption of the new code. Certainly an effort should be made to 
lift the basic level toward that of the University or at least within a few 
hours of that figure. Colorado has an unfortunate dichotomy, with little 
indication that her troubles will soon be solved. Yet the yeast is working 
there for I received more excellent suggestions from Colorado than from all 
the other states together. North Dakota, too, is aware of its position and 
feels the need of a code. 
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May I repeat that the presence of a blanket law is no stigma, and that 
employers may be much more discriminating under that modus operandi 
than under the code forms; and, conversely, that the presence of a vestigial 
code may be even a deterrent to sound preparation. 

To approach a very tangible problem, I asked whether there were any 
specific courses required in the preparation of a language teacher. Of 
seventeen states you will note only three require any specific course, and 
those three, Ohio, New York, and Nebraska, require a course in the methods 
of teaching the language. One other, West Virginia, suggests such a course. 
One state, Kansas, goes so far as to exclude a methods course from the 
educational requirements. 

I then inquired whether or not the state department felt satisfied with 
the quality of the language teachers being produced. This was probably 
quite indiscreet! There was a distinct minority of clear-cut answers. Only 
two states replied in the affirmative, Missouri and Nebraska; while North 
Dakota professed satisfaction with the German teachers, who come largely 
from native families where a remnant of German has been preserved within 
the home. On the contrary five states are dissatisfied, Ohio (which has a 
relatively high requirement), Pennsylvania, Kansas, Wisconsin and Col- 
orado. Various responses were equivocal, Indiana’s evasive: “It appears 
that Indiana is satisfied ...’’ was a variation of the frequent plea that 
data were insufficient. The most common reaction was that the caliber of 
ihe teachers was far above that which one would suppose from the meager 
requirements; that most teachers were college majors; and that the special 
skills required for teaching language demanded training far above the 
minimum. This latter statement appears rather a paradox, since if the 
state department recognizes the special nature of this training and believes 
that the huge mayority of its teachers in the field have that training, there 
appears to be little reason for hesitancy in lifting the code requirements. 

Comparatively few states had suggestions to offer for the improvement 
of the quality of the language teacher, and these ran the whole gamut of 

this morning’s program, from the direct method to socialized recitation. 
The most interesting in a broad way comes from Pennsylvania where they 
are considering requiring a period of residence in a country where the lan- 
guage is spoken. The Universities of Wisconsin and Michigan have both 
raised the minor requirement in the face of the prevalent code-minor, thus 
obviously expecting the code level to rise to meet them, rather than lower 
theirs to meet it. The Missouri state department suggests that the graduates 
be followed into the field for in-service training. This latter factor will be- 
come shortly an important one, for many codes specify additional training 
after the lapsing of the first certificate, and many such teachers will need 
and demand extension training beyond anything we are doing today. 
Ohio’s department urges an increase in the requirements, and non- 
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departmental voices have been recently raised in favor of a system of state- 
wide oral examinations patterned after those in New York. Kansas admits 
that her requirements are too low and too few, and promises a general raise 
as soon as the times will allow it. In Ohio there is some pressure for more 
use of the direct method in practice teaching. 

The Minnesota state department praises the quality of the University 
product, but warns that it will take a long time to bring the state’s level 
up to that of the University. North Dakota supplies the “social signifi- 
cance’’ theme by urging (1) the need of correlation with the social problems 
of the day (2) the use of more current reading materials. North Dakota, a 
blanket license state, admits that it is badly in need of a code to define 
sequences. 

The University of Colorado’s school visitor offers many suggestions of 
methods for raising the level: The formula of an increase for each credit 
hour of advanced work in summer schools; a plea for increased state and fed- 
eral aid to atone for the disparity in the wealth of various school districts; 
a more systematic method of grouping the teaching subjects (as is prac- 
ticed in Indiana); a period of internship for training; elimination of those 
who use temporary teaching as a stepping-stone to other positions (I 
suppose marriage might be included); a controlled production of teachers 
by careful selection of personnel and by a survey, statewide if not nation- 
wide, of the market conditions—a planned economy. Several practices 
which are too common are also decried (1) overloading of teachers with 
outside activities, (2) willingness of teachers to absorb extra classes rather 
than see an extra teacher employed if any such step might threaten a salary 
cut to pay for the new one (3) the practice in small schools (why not large 
ones, too?) of continually adding new subjects to the curriculum without 
either eliminating any subjects or adding any new staff. There is a great 
deal of meat in most of the opinions which I have cited from this critic. 

Whether we like it or not we are faced with state control. It had better 
be our function to guide this state control, than to fight it. State Depart- 
ments in general have an inferiority complex. They are not well acquainted 
with the specific demands of the various subject fields and respond willingly 
to suggestion. A large number of states still require a valid college minor. 
It is up to the colleges to keep the level for this minor high. To do so they 
must work together. The colleges within a state have a virtual monopoly 
on the product. United on a given program they can secure almost what 
they wish from the state department—since no money is involved, no ap- 
propriation requested. But if any college resorts to price-cutting in order to 
market its graduate-products; if any director of the placement bureau 
overworks the competitive element in a market which is flooded, woe be 
unto us. We must defend ourselves from within our own colleges, and see 
that standards are maintained there. 
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State departments are willing to cooperate, want to raise the standards, 
want to have better teachers; that is their raison d’étre. We must not 
assume toward them the attitude which is so prevalent, that they are un- 
touchables. They will cooperate, but within reason. We, like all other 
groups, have our visionaries, our idealists. But we are confronted with 
realities, with actual human lives, and not with bare statistics. Teachers 
must be given time to meet new requirements. We must realize that the 
miserly salaries which are all too common will not often allow a summer 
or an extra year of training, or a trip abroad. To me it is the utmost folly 
to harp continually upon a fifth year of training, and spin cobwebs about 
the contents of this hypothetical Utopia, while so many of our teachers 
get less than a hundred dollars a month for an eight-month year. We are 
thinking of department heads in big-city systems; we are dealing with 
youngsters going out to their first jobs. The former will take care of them- 
selves and prepare themselves far beyond our demands; else they won’t 
gain such positions. These people have entered our profession under a 
definite understanding. We must be patient with them and with the state 
departments who are goading them slowly on. Our job is to see that no 
more undertrained candidates enter the profession. 

We are over-producing. Yet we act as though the emergency extended 
to language teachers, and, Y college, fearing that X college will place more 
graduates, considers or actually does reduce its hour requirements or its 
marking standards. The enemy bores from within. We must get jobs for 
all our graduates whether they are good or bad—else we shall lose our 
reputations, and the freshman class will be smaller! 

Some time ago the critic teacher in French in a fairly large western 
system explained carefully to me that his method was to pass all the 
student teachers who came to him, to give them a C since the state laws 
required a C. But, if they were distinctly inferior, he gave them C—, and 
wrote upon the report made to the placement director that Mr.— should 
not be allowed to teach French. Now, the registrar never records pluses or 
minuses. So the mark stands as C, satisfactory. The next day I conversed 
with the placement director who graciously showed me his records where 
the instructors’ reports contain a written statement as to the caliber of the 
student. The placement director then smiled and said, ‘“‘Of course in some 
cases we have to edit slightly what the critic teacher says, for some of the 
statements they make might ruin a student for life, and prevent him getting 
a teaching job.” The editing might simply be the excision of the word 
“not”! Thus we see the subterfuges existing within the walls of the institu- 
tion, the evasion of responsibilities which allows a mass of poor teachers to 
issue annually to clog further an overloaded profession. Let us clean up 
our own colleges before we attack the state system. 

The standards set by the majority of the codes are low, terribly low. 
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Yet here is one of the happiest circumstances I have met, and one quite 
contrary to the general rule. For I firmly believe that in our case the practice 
is far ahead of the principle. I should be guessing to do so, but I should 
think that the average teacher in all except the topmost states has had at 
least twice the required amount of training. There are two distinct factors 
militating against a low standard. 

The first I have mentioned already, the fact that the college standards 
for a minor are far above the code levels, and should and will be kept there. 
The second is that of competition. 

I think we need worry relatively little about a lowering of requirements 
by code, so long as a spark of ambition remains. We shall continually have 
to raise our requirements willy-nilly if our graduates are to get the best jobs. 
Most teachers want three things, (1) to get a good salary, (2) to teach 
their pet subject, (3) to have a measure of security of tenure. Now these 
aspirations demand that the position be in a large system, for the smaller 
the school the lower the salary level, the larger the number of subjects 
taught, and the greater the petty tyranny of the schoolboard. The constant 
strain to get into a large system brings out a large number of candidates, 
and the employer will take the best prepared, thus placing upon every 
candidate the onus of acquiring the best possible training before presenting 
himself. 

I have at hand no survey of large city systems, yet it is common knowl- 
edge that they are difficult to enter, that an M.A. is a virtual necessity 
along with foreign travel or residence. The competition for these choice 
posts will leave behind many excellently prepared teachers who failed to 
make the grade. The smaller systems will choose these in preference to 
others without such qualifications, and so on down to the very smallest 
schools. The constant attempt to improve one’s own lot will unquestionably 
raise the general level. 

Now there will be exceptions. I have seen too many to deny it. Students 
will go out and teach a modern language after a scant two years, two years 
of D work. Superintendents will still employ an English teacher who has a 
nodding acquaintance with French, or a very pretty girl who knows little 
Spanish but can sing La Paloma, because she can really teach music. Tender- 
hearted school boards will keep old Miss Smith even though she is deaf 
and trills her r’s, for sentimental reasons. There will be evasions, and petty 
politics, and legerdemain with credits, and mangled accents. Nepotism 
dies hard. Those factors are in the domain of the state board, the city board, 
the public, and publicity is the only remedy. We have our own chores to do. 

We must quit passing students to get rid of them, quit letting minors 
finish that course because ‘‘they really don’t intend to teach,’”’ quit feeling 
that we must have maximum enrollment, quit flooding the market with 
mediocrities, quit allowing our placement bureaus to send out teachers 
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with our stamp of approval unless they are qualified, quit writing mean- 
ingless recommendations for Tom, Dick and Harry simply because they 
are nice chaps and need jobs. We have reached the point where a written 
recommendation is often a negative factor. We wonder, “If he is that 
good why doesn’t the writer keep him?” and we begin to think, ““He must 
want to get rid of him. I wonder what’s the matter with him?” From 
how many of your acquaintances in the field would you accept at face- 
value a written recommendation? We are using them as if they were polite 
social lies. 

We must work together as colleges. We must agree upon our termi- 
nology. We must agree as to whether or not the first year of college, or the 
first two years of high school language work are counted in the stipulations 
for a minor or major; we must agree whether or not a third and fourth unit 
of high school work warrant any deduction in that requirement, and how 
much; we must agree on what courses are absolutely essential, phonetics, con- 
versation, literature, methods, history of the language; we must be specific 
and clear in our year-books and our bulletins; we must be demanding but 
reasonable, require enough but avoid excesses; we must remember that our 
teachers whom we are turning out are not all Ph.D.s who are to handle 
graduate courses in Universities, but rather will teach elementary, and, by 
the grace of God, second-year French in Podunk high school if they are lucky 
enough to get a job. 

I do not wish to minimize the need of thorough training for a language 
position, but some of the optimistic demands of our romantic idealists make 
my head swim. To be realistic, most of these teachers are not going out to 
set the world on fire, most of them need rather simple but thorough train- 
ing. They need to understand ten times as well as most of them do ele- 
mentary grammar. Drudgery though it be, it is still a sine qua non. They 
need to be able to hold simple conversations EASILY rather than to be 
able to give a funeral oration in the Past Definite with overtones of the 
pluperfect subjunctive. They need to have had at least a ¢asée of literature 
administered with the hope that it may kindle a fire there, for their souls’ 
sake. They need to know how to handle the recognized methods of teaching 
until they can forge in the fires of experience their own method, the only one 
they will ever do well. They probably need to know the origins of the lan- 
guage they teach; at the very least it will amuse a few students in class 
some dull day, and serve as a fillip to their own jaded self-estimates on 
Fridays. 

But there are many, many things outside this specialty that they need 
perhaps just as badly in the average small high school to which they will 
go. They need broader interests, they need to know how to read, what the 
world is doing about them, the thousand and one things which go into the 
mere business of living. Let us not pitch our aims so high that we forget 
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that they will be human beings living in what is alleged to be a human 
world: let us not make our own curriculum so demanding in our own 
private interests that the student loses sight of the broader aspects of educa- 
tion. Let us have ever higher standards as the demand grows, let us cling 
tenaciously to our present standards without weakening before mercenary 
appeals. But deliver us from the starry-eyed ones whose extravagant de- 
mands would petrify our certificating bodies, and destroy the measure of 
cooperation which now exists. Let us make haste slowly but methodically. 
Let us lastly examine our own teaching since the products are measured 
by the teachers, and in some very old, but very significant words, ‘“Culti- 
vons notre jardin!” 
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Another Aid in Teaching Vocabulary 


JosEPH REDICK 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


(Author’s summary.—In this exercise, based upon the “psychological response,” the teacher 
pronounces a word in the language studied, and the student responds with the first word he 
thinks of. For example, porte might bring forth the response fenétre.) 


HE following method of teaching vocabulary applies the principle of 
the “psychological response” to the teaching of modern languages. 
The teacher reads a word, and the designated student responds with the 
first French (or Spanish, German, etc.) word which enters his mind. For 
example, porte might call forth the response fenéire; crayon, papier or stylo. 
The author has used this method for three years in both Spanish and 
French classes. No evaluation of it, as compared with other methods, has 
been attempted, as it is intended only as an auxiliary device; but it has 
three advantages which should perhaps recommend it: 1) it has the appeal 
of novelty, 2) it helps develop aural comprehension, and 3) it allows the 
use of the language studied (in a very limited way, it is true) at the very 
earliest stage. It is the easiest way of making students think in the language 
and get a French, Spanish, or German “mental set.” 

In practice the author takes down on three by five slips all words pre- 
sented in the vocabularies and exercises of the text used in class. The 
method is particularly suitable for beginning classes; but it can also be 
used as a game in advanced classes, conversation groups and clubs. It can 
be used almost immediately in a first year class. Usually I begin after three 
or four lessons have been covered. The teacher should explain carefully 
what is desired, making it clear that the student is not to think in English, 
but to respond immediately with the first word of French (for example) 
of which he may think. Then the teacher goes around the class in order 
without calling the students’ names, but urging that all students think of 
responses even when it is not their turn. Occasionally, when some response 
is unusual or inadequate, other members of the class may be asked for their 
responses. There should be no appreciable time between the word given by 
the teacher and the response by the student. If no immediate response is 
given, the teacher should give another word and continue to the next 
student. The exercise should be thought of as a game, and no student should 
ever be scolded for a response that does not fit. A few people find the con- 
ception of the psychological response difficult; but if they are not rushed or 
scolded, they will eventually understand. 
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At first only words should be given which might be expected to call forth 
an obvious response from among the words already learned—such as con- 
crete nouns, words which have a clear synonym or antonym, etc. Later, 
however, any word may be given, even an abstract term or a preposition. 

The author has found that the last ten minutes of the period form the 
best time to use this exercise. It is sufficiently different from other class 
work to arouse interest even in those eleven o’clock classes. 
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Foreign Words in Everyday Reading Matter 


VERA L. PEACOCK 
Southern Illinois Normal University, Carbondale, Illinois 


(Author’s summary.—Foreign words and phrases appear more frequently in American books 
and magazines than we realize. Why should we not use them to give interest and variety to 
our vocabulary building?) 


OREIGN language teachers who emphasize especially the correlation 

of their work with the everyday life and experiences of their students 
have one valuable point of contact in the foreign phrases scattered through- 
out books and magazines of all types. If all of the possibilities of this factor 
are not sufficiently exploited in class, it is doubtlessly because many teachers 
are not aware of how frequently the average reader meets foreign words and 
of how they might be used to stimulate his interest in languages. It is easy 
for one who understands the foreign phrases to slip over them without real- 
izing that they are different from the main body of the reading material 
and he seldom thinks of the extent to which his comprehension of them in- 
creases his enjoyment of the reading. 

Let us look at the frequency of foreign expressions in a few of the more 
widely circulated magazines for one year, 1939. There may be some duplica- 
tion since the Reader’s Digest undoubtedly abstracted articles from some of 
the other magazines. 

French German Latin [Italian Spanish 


American Mercury 187 149 89 54 
Atlantic Monthly 413 489 236 35 15 
Fortune 132 109 58 35 165 
Harper’s 419 159 84 5 90 
New Yorker 1231 174 80 1 $1 
Reader’s Digest 65 193 52 3 10 
Time 800 426 247 93 87 


Of course many of the words and phrases appeared more than once, a few 
quite frequently. Only a small percentage were accompanied by translations. 

It is somewhat more difficult to demonstrate the frequency of foreign 
terms in books than in periodicals since the former vary so greatly in this 
respect that any selection is open to the accusation of trying to prove a point. 
The language teacher who wishes to profit from them, however, will find 
many examples among the best sellers and in the current reading of her 
community to call to her students’ attention. Books such as Quietly My 
Captain Waits, Days of Our Years, Sparkenbroke, Fitzgerald’s Hungarian 
Rhapsody, Bromfield’s It Takes All Kinds, Bates’ Sirocco, Farewell ’Tcinette, 
Lafcadio Hearn’s Chita, and some of Willa Cather’s novels, notably 
Shadows on the Rock, and Song of the Lark, are liberally sprinkled with pas- 
sages of French, German, Latin, Spanish, or Italian. The use of foreign 
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phrases is by no means limited to “high-brow”’ literature. As one example 
of a type universally popular we might turn to detective stories which now 
constitute one-fourth of our fiction output. Out of 40 such books by 13 dif- 
ferent authors, selected at random, 33 contained French, 21 Latin, 8 Ger- 
man, 8 Italian, 3 Greek, 1 Arabic, and 1 Old English. Several obviously 
contained two languages and in one of them French, German, Latin, and 
Italian appeared. 

Another place where the average reader constantly runs across foreign 
words is in advertising of all sorts and especially of luxury items. Abundant 
French phrases in this field testify to our iraditional appreciation of French 
products and fashions. We note also the increasing number of Spanish 
words which reflects our growing interest in Latin America. Some idea of 
the frequency of foreign words in this area may be derived from an exami- 
nation of the advertising columns of the October, 1941, issues of a few 


magazines. 
French Italian Latin Spanish 
New Yorker 21 a9 
(Average of the 
four issues) 
Esquire 38 1 8 2 
Fortune 24 14 7 
House and Garden 45 6 7 8 
(Double number) 
House Beautiful 51 2 2 7 
The Spur 29 7 1 
(Mid-Autumn number) 


Vogue 


What use is to be made of these contributions of other languages to our 
reading? In the first place students ought to become conscious of the fre- 
quent appearance of foreign words in both books and magazines and in the 
advertising field. It takes very little time to call the attention of the class 
to interesting expressions in the teacher’s own reading. Some of these may 
well find their way to the bulletin board. Better yet, of course, is the encour- 
aging of students to find foreign phrases in their own reading and to bring 
them to class. A few minutes each week devoted to collecting, pronouncing 
and analyzing the expressions found by various students will provide as 
good a drill exercise as any other and will bring a new interest to word study. 
It could, of course, be developed much farther into notebook projects and 
contests if the teacher desires. 

The foreign expressions usually found are not difficult or obscure. Many 
of them provide very suitable material for first year students. Phrases such 
as “hechos, no palabras,” “der Tod als Freund,” “pied a terre,” “taxe de 
séjour,” “‘cause célébre,”’ “quod era demonstrandum,” contain words that 
will be taught early anyway. Why not take advantage of their appearance 
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outside of the school text to introduce them? Even the sentences are not 
usually difficult or specialized in their vocabulary. “Tout comprendre, c’est 
tout pardonner.” “Je suis entiérement de votre avis.” “Vincit omnia veri- 
tas.” These are ordinary enough and would pass unnoticed in a French or 
Latin grammar, but they become exceedingly important when the student 
meets them in his detective story. 

Some books every year contain more than occasional foreign phrases and 
sentences. This again is true of books written for the average reader as well 
as for the intellectual, as witness Ngaio Marsh’s Death of a Peer in which 
a family suspected of crime hold council in French to outwit the policeman 
stationed in the room with them. A second-year French student would 
follow their conversation easily and with amusement. Books such as Nora 
Waln’s Reaching for the Stars, Zinsser’s As I Remember Him, and Sinclair’s 
World’s End contain passages of French and German which second-year or 
advanced students ought to find very interesting. 

The great value of using this type of material for class work lies obviously 
in the fact that the student finds it himself and hence has a personal interest 
in it. He is far more likely to learn such a vocabulary than a set one pre- 
sented in the ordinary way. If the rivalry to bring in interesting phrases 
becomes at all keen students will increase their reading to find them and 
generally this wider reading will be in the more desirable books and maga- 
zines. Furthermore the student will always be conscious of this element in 


his reading and of his increased mastery and enjoyment of books because of 
his ability to understand the foreign expressions. 
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The Language of Linguists 


Exrot G. Fay 
The Citadel, Charieston, South Carolina 


(Author’s summary.—Some linguists seem to feel that the speech of an individual is conditioned 
by geography alone, and that one English dialect is as good as another. But individual speech 
is influenced also by racial origin and social environment, and there is such a thing as good 
English opposed to bad English.) 


FEW years ago I was teaching at a large university in the Middle 
West. Most of the students in one of my classes were boys and girls 
of native Middle Western parentage. However there were a few students 
who came from New York City, and who spoke English in a way that 
amused the Middle Westerners. When the students from New York said 
“bought” it sounded like boart, and when they said “thought” is sounded 
like thoart. Among the New York students who boart and thoart was Samuel 
Cohen, a good-natured boy whom I liked very much. One day, when Samuel 
had finished his recitation and sat down, a Middle Western classmate 
turned and addressed him publicly. 

‘‘Why in the world,” he asked, “‘do you have to talk like that?” 

For a moment Samuel was confused. Then, with superb assurance, he 
made his retort. 

“T come from N’York. In N’York that’s the way people talk.” 

After the class I thought this over. Evidently Samuel Cohen was aware 
that his spoken English was peculiar. But he actually believed, or pretended 
to believe, that the peculiarity was geographic, rather than racial or social. 
Furthermore he appeared to be entirely complacent about his speech, 
evincing no desire to improve it or to change it in any way. 

Last summer I was enjoying a convention of linguists which met in the 
delightful atmosphere of one of our oldest state universities. I had forgotten 
all about Samuel Cohen and his attitude towards the English language, 
when I suddenly realized that the same attitude was held by one of the 
scholars present at the convention. This gentleman, like Samuel, came from 
the vicinity of New York City. His parents, like those of Samuel, had 
never spoken English as their native tongue. In his lectures he said not only 
boart and thoart, but mayun instead of “man,” priddy instead of “pretty,” 
and subjicks instead of “subjects.” He was wholly conscious of these linguis- 
tic eccentricities, and even used to diagram them on the blackboard ac- 
cording to his private system of phonemic representation. He liked to talk 
about something to which he constantly referred as “‘my dialect.” 

“In my dialect,” he would say, “there is not the slightest difference 
between the sound of ‘while’ and the sound of ‘wile.’ Both are represented 
by the same phonemic symbols.” 
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“But,” some listener would timidly object, “isn’t it wrong to say w’ile 
when you mean ‘while’?” 

“Wrong?” The scholar smiled. ‘‘Most of the seven million inhabitants 
of New York City say it. Can they all be wrong?” 

I sighed, and thought of Samuel Cohen. Here, in the mind of a professor 
from one of the leading Eastern universities, was the same awareness of 
error, the same mistaken conception as to the cause of error, and the same 
conviction that error really doesn’t matter. It was discouraging. 

The parents of the professor in question had been born in Russia. What 
would he think of me, I wondered, if I were to go to Russia and do the 
same thing that he had done in America? Suppose that I, and several mil- 
lion other Americans, went to live in Moscow. We would learn to speak 
Russian, of course, but our Russian would be contaminated by the influence 
of the English language and by contact with natives of the uneducated 
class. It would not be very good Russian. Then suppose that I obtained a 
professorship at some Russian university and began to talk, in bad Russian, 
about the various dialects of the Russian language. 

“In my Russian dialect,”’ I would say, “this word, which is spelled in 
one way, is pronounced exactly the same as that word, which is spelled in 
another way. You probably imagine that I am wrong, but I can assure you 
that several million American-Russians, who live in Moscow, agree with 
me. Can all of us be wrong?” 

At this point in my lecture I would doubtless be ejected forcibly from 
my university chair and told to go back to America where I came from. If 
I insisted that I wished to remain in Russia, my critics would be very likely 
to reply: ‘‘Very well, but you must give up teaching.” And if I pleaded to 
be allowed to teach, then they would say: ‘‘Well, teach if you must, but 
please teach English, because you really know a great deal more about 
English than you know about Russian.” 

Another member of the linguistic convention was a scholar whose fore- 
bears had lived in this couniry for generations and whose English was above 
reproach. I happened to sit beside him at table during one of the Wednesday 
lunches which were a regular, and most agreeable, feature of the convention 
program. Hoping to find in him an ally who might share my views on the 
proper use of the English language, I engaged him in conversation. 

“Some of these linguists,” I began, “admit that many different kinds of 
English are spoken in the United States, but they seem to feel that one kind 
is just as good as another. What do you think about it?” 

My neighbor seemed to be a little surprised. 

“Why,” said he in his impeccable English, “I suppose that it is the duty 
of a linguist to remain objective. We observe that American English in- 
cludes a number of separate dialects, but we are hardly in a position to say: 
‘This one is good, that one is bad’.” 
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I was disappointed, but, thinking that it might be possible to win the 
scholar over, I persisted. 

“Don’t you believe that there is such a thing as good English and bad 
English?” 

“T doubt it. I suspect that what we call ‘good’ English is merely English 
that is socially desirable.” 

“Precisely. And good English is socially desirable because it is estheti- 
cally superior to bad English.” 

“T’m afraid you might find it a little difficult to prove that statement.” 

He was right. For a moment or two I floundered. At last, however, I 
thought of an illustration to prove my point. 

“T am,” said I, “exceptionally fond of the theatre. A large part of my 
pleasure in it comes from the way in which my favorite actors and actresses 
speak their lines. No matter what Walter Hampden says, for example, 
there is something about the quality of his voice, something about his 
method of articulation, that makes me tingle with excitement. Do you 
imagine that I would be moved in that way if Hampden talked like a truck- 
driver from the East Side?” 

“Perhaps not, my friend.”’ The scholar eyed me sympathetically. “But 
you have still to prove that the mysterious ‘something’ in your favorite 
actor’s voice is an esthetic quality, not just a social one.” 

At that moment, luncheon being over, the director of the convention 
arose and called for silence. Our conversation was at an end, but I made a 
mental resolution to pursue the subject further at the earliest opportunity. 
I determined to delve into my own mind for a solution, to arrange my 
conclusions in some sort of logical sequence, and to set them down on paper. 
That is what, with the reader’s permission, I shall proceed to do now. First 
let me say, however, that I am aware of the enormous complications in- 
volved in comparing dialects, and that the following remarks are intended 
to be suggestive merely, not definitive. 

We all agree that innumerable dialects of English are spoken in Great 
Britain, in various parts of the British Empire, and in the United States. 
A great many linguists like to think that these different dialects are ar- 
ranged according to a neat system of geographical distribution, and that a 
man will speak the dialect that is characteristic of the region in which he 
lives, whether it be Devonshire, British Columbia, or Tennessee. Such 
linguists, perhaps because they wish to be democratic, virtually disregard 
the existence of social strata, and it is here, I think, that they make their 
mistake. I believe that the dialect of an individual is conditioned not only by his 
geographical environment but also, and to a much greater extent, by his social 
environment and by the language that he or his parents spoke before learning to 
speak English. The latter influences continue to affect him even if he leaves 
his geographical environment and moves to a different region. I find that 
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there is less difference between the dialects of an educated Londoner and of 
an educated Bostonian than between those of a college professor who lives 
in Columbus, Ohio and of a fruit vendor who also lives in Columbus, Ohio. 
If a man says boart and thoart and mayun and priddy and subjicks and 
w’ile, he does not do so because he comes from the vicinity of New York 
City. He does so because of a certain racial and social background by which 
his dialect has been contaminated. He himself is not to blame for this con- 
tamination of his dialect. However if he knows about it he would do well to 
make some effort to correct it. And certainly he has no right to justify his 
dialect on the gounds that it is used by several million other people as 
unfortunate as himself. 

Nobody objects to dialectal peculiarities that are genuinely geographic 
in their origin, such as an “Trish brogue,” a “Scottish burr,” or a “Southern 
accent.”’ On the other hand those peculiarities that are due to racial and social 
circumstances are esthetically objectionable, and should not be permitted to 
enthrone themselves as correct English. If you asked me to explain why bot, 
for example, is esthetically superior to boart, I should reply: ‘‘For the simple 
reason that bot is clearer.” A speaker who pronounces the word “‘bought”’ 
with the sound o is like an artist on the piano who strikes one key only, 
with precision. A speaker who pronounces “‘bought” with the sounds oar 
is like a child who is playing the piano with a “‘fuzzy’”’ touch, and who 
clumsily strikes three keys at once. My name happens to be Fay. When I 
was a boy I must have spread or blurred the vocalic part of my name, for 
listeners always though that I was saying “‘Ferry.”’ Realizing my mistake 
I struggled to make ay as pure a sound as possible, with the result that to- 
day, when someone asks me my name, I generally have to tell him only 
once. I relate this story merely to show that I am aware of my own speech- 
defects as well as of other people’s, and that I try to correct them. 

My original intention was to end this little essay in a hopeful and 
constructive tone. Meanwhile, however, it has been read by one of our most 
distinguished students of American English, whose remarks lead me to 
suspect that conditions are, alas! far worse than I had imagined. In his 
letter, which I shall cherish always as a model of frank, if somewhat inco- 
herent, expression, this scholar observes that I display no familiarity with 
the phonetics of English or with the present state of linguistic learning. He 
urges me to study Jespersen, Krapp, Kenyon, Daniel Jones, and H. C. 
Wyld. He states that in his opinion practically “all Americans in all parts 
of the country say subjicks and perdi” instead of “subjects” and “pretty.” 
This gentleman is a noted authority and must certainly be right. It must be 
true that cultured America, led by a small but determined group of lin- 
guists, has moved over to the wrong side of the railroad tracks. Have we 
sold our linguistic heritage for a mess of phonemes? 
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Professors of English and Functionalism 


A. M. WITHERS 
Concord State Teachers College, Athens, West Virginia 


(Author’s summary.—An appeal to professors of English to refresh their consciousness and 
their consciences with respect to the foreign-language bases of English.) 


HERE is practically no interchange of contributors between our vari- 
ous language journals, as if they were all unconscious of any essential 
relationship or common destiny. The writer is therefore by no means certain 
that he will be listened to as one with a needed message to convey. Being 
denominated in the census, not as a teacher of English, but as an instructor 
in foreign languages, he is in the present case in outward appearance much 
like a manufacturer of lumber advising building, or a real-estate dealer 
advocating homes. 

It is however a soothing comfort to him to know that any hostility to- 
ward the ideas here presented will have to be tempered in advance by re- 
spect for producible evidence that some of the highest in the profession of 
English-teaching approve them. 

Thus sustained, he is even bold enough to attempt to outline in part the 
life history of an imaginary average professor of English (whom we will 
think of in the masculine for the sake of pronoun-economy). 

This individual we may picture in the pre-college period as a student 
with an appetite for languages not satisfied by English alone; assiduous in 
Latin, and possibly with some notions of Greek; perhaps also not without 
an introduction to French, German, or Spanish. Whether in college he shifts 
his attention with more and more exclusiveness to English, or gives a fair 
share of his time also to the foreign language or languages he has begun, 
depends in a measure upon the instructors he finds It is probably safe to 
say, however, that the generality of these have “gone” English, convinced 
of a sacred duty to crowd in in brief compass all that is possible of English 
and American literary accomplishment. It does not weigh heavily with 
them, it may be surmised, in their well-meant absorption, that a student 
can supply knowledge of much of this for himself unaided, whereas 
for the foreign languages, of infinite and unique value to the English teacher 
for soundness, variety and perspective, he must have personal guidance. 

At any rate we discover that, although in college he still esteems the 
foreign languages as the recognized keys to English, our embryonic college 
professor of English is drawn stealthily away from bodily contacts with 
them by the multiplicity of purely English enticements. 

The graduate school will renew for him some of these contacts, and may 
suggest others, but when our subject is fairly launched on his career of 
teaching it has been many a long year since he was strongly moved by the 
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“concord of sweet sounds” that the foreign languages were to him in the 
early stages of his linguistic and literary growth, and the chances are that 
the prosaic care for foreign-language requirements for English the country 
over, that might help to feed the speech of the rising generation, is present 
in his thinking only slightly, if at all. Observation shows that care of such 
a kind on the part of the English-teaching profession as a whole is anything 
but militant. 

There is more in our imaginary professor’s preparational life history, 
but this is enough for the purposes of the present discussion. The sequel is 
simply that, although on practically every English-faculty staff in college 
and university all or nearly all of the members have a foreign-language 
background, they have to a greater or less degree forgotten that it is largely 
to this that is to be attributed their never-flagging professional enthusiasm, 
and indeed the very fact of their occupying their present positions. Their 
former associates who were left behind, stranded in inferior places, were in 
the main those who conceived of brick-making without straw. These did 
not know that word-feeling and word-knowledge, the only known open 
sesames to literature, are not vouchsafed to the “go-getter” type of men- 
tality, or to the one which trifles with “the unforgiving minute,” but that 
they are slow, absorptive acquisitions, rewarding those who respect and 
undergo the apprenticeship required for linguistic and literary art, and that 
they do not come at all, except in the rarest instances, to those who have 
left out study of the languages that went into the making of their own. 

But considering only the more fortunate of these two groups, the one 
at present actually enjoying college positions, we find that even they, in 
large numbers, have gone over to a modus operandi called “functionalism,” 
which would have English lift itself by its boot-straps. 

This is an already outworn slogan, like “‘creative listening,’ whose path 
to oblivion it must surely follow. Of course the teaching of English must be 
“functional.”” How can it be anything else if conducted with knowledge and 
propriety? Was Patrick Henry’s training not functional, or Daniel Web- 
ster’s, or Woodrow Wilson’s, because it did not feature after-dinner speaking 
or school-theatricals? 

We have been out of the foreign-language-based road now long enough to 
acquire a fair conception of what “functionalism”’ in the narrow sense has 
brought in its train, and there is no gainsaying the fact that the present 
status of general capacity in the understanding and use of our language is 
emphatically low, and that this is a condition by no means to be attributed 
overwhelmingly to pressure upon our democratic teaching facilities. A 
typical illustration was reported in this Journal by a professor of French 
who, after explaining me... pas as a negative, sought to “make assurance 
doubly sure” by asking what “negative” meant to the individuals of the 
class. Responses included the following: ‘“‘The negative is the skeleton of 
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something,” negative is a duplicate,’ ‘“Without the negative you 
can’t have the real thing.” If there are any who are unconvinced of general 
word-inertia among college and university undergraduates, they would do 
well to read the excellently informative article of G. P. Dilla, ‘Words, 
Words, Words,” in School and Society, February 24, 1940. The experiences 
of this author and others have proved this point so thoroughly that it is 
unnecessary further to elaborate it in this place. 

One is newly impressed every day by the absence from students’ minds 
of memorized selections from great poetry and prose, an indisputable 
symptom of insensitiveness to thought through incomprehension of lan- 
guage. 

I think in this connection of a Russian lady with an abundance of 
modern French poetry at her tongue’s command. When I remarked to her 
(partly, I insist, in fun) that I knew no French poetry this side of the 
sixteenth century, she began forthwith to quote from Ronsard. 

Her case is a somewhat glorified, but still pertinent demonstration of 
what is meant by being genuinely instructed in literature—instructed so 
that the most appealing of that which we have read and studied has become 
in actuality a part of our very persons. Such is not the outcome, even in a 
minimum sense, of much of the teaching of English in our country, because 
through neglect of the bases of the language it is distressingly superficial 
and unstimulating, and therefore, to use the word in its broad, good sense, 
not “functional” at all. 

There is, in other words, an intimate and utterly essential connection 
between ripe training in language and enjoyment of the good life that is 
in literature. “The world has no place for a dreamer of dreams,” says an 
old song. But nearly all literary study brings us face to face, and should 
bring us mind to mind and heart to heart, with dreamers of dreams, a fact 
which “functionalists” vainly strive to overlook or forget. There is little 
prospect for ‘dreams’ as far as our literature is concerned, for those who 
are under-nourished on street-and-kitchen English. One would blush to 
say things so elementary and obvious, were it not for the fact that so 
many believe that they constitute either an obsolete or an unheard-of 
doctrine. 

There is of course no such thing as a perfect panacea for all language and 
literature ailments in the student body, just as there is no universally 
guaranteed “balm” for “hurt minds”; but attention to the warp and woof of 
our language is the nearest approach we shall ever have to a satisfying anti- 
dote to national language failure and corruption, and sooner or later our 
American world will have to fall back in line with those countries which 
have never mistaken the nature of language. It is legitimate to wonder why 
the leaders in English education, convinced that this is so, are willing to 
tarry so long in mistakenly trodden ways. 
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Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language 
Methodology—June, 1941—June, 1942 


James B. Tuarp, Assistant Managing Editor 
(Methodology and Bibliography) 


E annotations have been prepared this year with the help of Dr. Harry J. Russell, 

Miami University (who briefed Hispania), Dr. Frederick J. Kramer, Ohio State Uni- 

versity (who briefed the German Quartery and Monatshefte), Dr. Victor C. B. Coutant, 

University School, Ohio State University (who briefed the Modern Language Journal) and 

Miss Mary Louise Jackson, Orwell, Ohio, High School (who briefed the French Review). All 

other items were briefed by the department editor, who made no changes in the language of 
any abstract prepared by his collaborators. 

In previous years this bibliography appeared in the May issue, covering the preceding 
calendar year; 282 items were reported for 1939. Last year, when the Journal changed its 
volume year to run with the calendar year, the lengthened volume was made the occasion to 
bring the coverage of the bibliography into line with this change; 389 items from January, 
1940 to June, 1941 were abstracted in the October and November issues, 1941. This year the 
transition is complete, covering the school year from June to June; 234 items are comparable 
to the coverage for 1939. 

The coverage is not called entirely complete, since only the periodicals available at Ohio 
State University were examined. Of the 40 periodicals which yielded materials, 6 were pro- 
fessional foreign-language periodicals and 34 were educational; only 4 were of foreign origin. 
No attempt was made this year to brief M.A. theses and the list of books and pamphlets 
which came to the knowledge of the editor may not be complete; corrections from readers 
will be appreciated. 

Heretofore the items have been grouped according to the periodical with five classifica- 
tions of types; each item has been numbered to permit an author’s index (1939) or a topical 
index (1940-41). The two volumes of abstracts covering five-year periods, produced by Cole- 
man and helpers (entitled Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching), have ar- 
ranged the items topically; so the 1941-42 bibliography has tried to conform to that style of 
reporting. 

Unable to provide the wide range of categories used in the two printed volumes, the editor 
has continued the twenty classifications provided last year in the topical index. Naturally there 
is overlapping of content and some items have been difficult to classify. A partial list of cross- 
references (by no means exhaustive) is provided by item numbers following each group head- 
ing. Within each category the periodicals follow the books and pamphlets in alphabetical order; 
the authors are alphabetized within periodicals. An author’s index by item numbers is given 
at the end. The key to the abbreviations of periodical titles is given below; the numbers follow- 
ing each title represent the total of items from that source. Occasional abbreviations used in 
the annotations are: A.A.T.F. (G. or S.)=American Association of Teachers of French 
(German or Spanish); A. C. E.= American Council on Education; A.Y.C.= American Youth 
Commission; E.P.C.= Educational Policies Commission. N.E.A.= National Education As- 
sociation; O.E.= Office of Education. 


AACB —Association of American Colleges C —Curriculum Journal (1) 


Bulletin (1 C. —Crofts Modern Language News (1) 

AT —Arizona Teacher (1) Ed. —Education (8) 

BAAUP—Bulletin of the American Associa- Ed.V —Education for Victory (replacing 
tion of University Professors (1) School Life) (1) 

BPAU —Bulletin of the Pan American Union EAS —Educational Administration and 
(1) Supervision (1) 

CH —Clearing House (1) EM —Educational Method (2) 
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—Educational Record (3) 

—Educational Research Bulletin (1) 

—Educational Screen (1) 

—L’Enseignement Secondaire au Can- 
ada (Canada) (1) 

—French Review (24) 

—German Quarterly (10) 

. —Hispania (10) 

—High Points (7) 

—High School Journal (2) 

—Journal of the National Education 
Association (1) 


fiir Deutschen Unter- 
richt (3 


—Modern Language Forum (7) 
—North Central Association Quarterly 


—Nation’s Schools (1) 

—Oversea Education (England) (1) 

—Ohio Schools (3) 

—Phi Delta Kappan (1) 

—Peabody Journal of Education (1) 

— Secondary Education (1) 

—School Life (replaced by Education 
for Victory) (3) 

— School Review (1) 

—School and Society (12) 

a Secondary Edition (Canada) 


(4) 

—Schoolmen’s Week Proceedings (U. of 
Pennsylvania Bulletin; School of 
Education: “The Coordination 
of School and Community”’) (5) 

—Teaching (India) (3) 

—Texas Outlook (7) 

—Wisconsin Journal of Education (1) 


MLy Modern La: J 1 (80. 
chO nguage Journal (80) 


I. AIMS AND OBJECTIVES (See . 28, 31, 35, 48, 49, 51, 57, 
65, 70, 73 


1, Ed.—Freeman, Stephen A.: ‘The Humanities to the Defense of Democracy.”’ txm: 372- 
382 (Feb. 42). In the press of the emergency there is danger of losing a precious pos- 
session—that American culture on which our democracy is Tesed. Author studies mean- 
ings of culture and implications of the verb to function. He finds always the basic human 
qualities of man, who is to be educated to his fullest life and in many cases to exert 
leadership. The danger is in interpretation of terms and in translating theory into 
practice. Fortunately half of the four basic aims of education in the most authoritative 
recent statement (Purposes of Education in American Democracy, Educational Policies 
Commission) are essentially human and personal: (1) self-realization; and (2) human re- 
lationships. The protection of accurate and enlightened meanings in human communi- 
cation is hence easily a prime necessity in fundamental living in groups, national and 
international. Author sounds an optimistic note on the “holding” stamina of the 
modern foreign languages in the curriculum to maintain the personal quality of cul- 
ture in American democracy. 

2. Ed.—Mercier, Louis J. A.: “The New Importance of Foreign-Language Teaching.’’ Lx11: 
323-325 (Feb. 42). Foreword of this special issue devoted to the modern languages in 
which is extended the survey of the April, 1939 issue into foreign language study in other 
countries. Here Brazil, China, Cuba and Guatemala are heard from. The need for 
oral command seems even greater as the U. S. tends to lose its isolationism, but the con- 
flict on which languages are to be studied can only be solved by choosing one or two to 
ee to —— and by trying to secure amateur status (reading) in as many 
others as possible. 

3. Ed.—Secondary Education Board, Milton, Mass.: “Objectives and Curriculum Planning 

or Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the United States.’’ tx11: 354-359 (Feb. 

= Two sections reprinted from report of Dec., 1940 Boston conference. The Secondary 
ucation Board speaks for most of the private secondary schools. Objectives listed 
for 2-year minimal course plus 3rd year extension and supplementary objectives. An 

“Tdeal Language Course’ is described. Basic principles are laid down to govern time 

allotment at various levels and varying “types of linguistic ability.”’ Send for complete 

rt of the conference, 15¢. 
uilloton, Vincent: “Education et Discipline Intellectuelle.”’ xv: 189-198 (Jan. 42). 

The author criticizes the modern trend in education to make courses easy and amusing. 

Present day students do not get a chance to discipline themselves by actual concentra- 

tion on hard material. “Rapid reading’’ has produced pupils who do not know how to 

read. He would use memorization and place more emphasis on mental discipline. 

5. KR—Doyle, Henry G.: “Foreign Languages Today.” vir: 1: 1-2 (Winter, 41-42). A terse 
statement of present day aims and an optimistic view of educational trends returning 
to foreign language contributions to the schools. 

6. MLJ—Arnold, Frank R.: “More Benedictine in the French Class,’’ xxv1: 348-351 (May 
42). French and German will leave the school unless teachers fight determinedly along 
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the lines Latinists have laid down. The teacher of French should be an ardent proponent 
of French civilization. Enthusiasm and courage can prevent the debacle. 

7. MLJ—Engel, E. F.: ‘Our Pedagogical Dilemma and a Way Out.”’ xxv1: 323-328 (May 42). 
Confusion in foreign language teaching is the result of straddling conflicting aims: active 
mastery and the reading knowledge. Many schools have time allowance only sufficient 
for he — Author presents a method for working on the reading and aural objectives 
exclusively. 

8. MLJ—Holzhauser, Emil K.: “Seven Reasons for Studying Foreign Languages.’’ xxvi: 
338-340 (May 42). Students may have seven reasons for studying foreign lan, : 
professional services and travel; mental discipline; enrichment of English; contribution 
to other studies; cultural appreciations of America itself through comparison and 
knowledge or origins; broadening the mental horizon through contact with a foreign 
culture; and building international unity through sympathetic understanding. 

9. MLJ—Meiden, Walter: ‘‘People Want to Speak Foreign Languages.’’ xxv: 864-868 (Dec. 
41). Since desire to speak a language is the primary motivation to study, why concen- 
trate on reading and grammatical analysis to the exclusion of speaking? Experience in 
French courses in the Ohio State Adult Evening School have repeatedly been the most 
popular of offerings and this because of emphasis on speaking. Foreign language courses 
would be more popular and more successful if the desire to speak were not frustrated. 

10. MLJ—Privitera, Joseph F.: “Let Them Speak French.”’ xxv: 860-861 (Dec. 41). Although 

e educationists have cut down on foreign languages, they have been aided by the in- 
difference of parents (pupils of not so long ago), who represent dissatisfied customers. 
These parents resent learning only to French and demand that foreign languages 
be taught for speaking. 

11. MLJ—Wagoner, Robert A.: “A Plea for Stability.’’ xxv1: 106-108 (Feb. 42). The exces- 
sive swing in enrollment from one foreign language to another under the influence of 
temporary conditions is demoralizing to foreign language morale. Planned distribution 
of information to prospective electors of language may help make this faddism by help- 
ing them weigh the various reasons for taking a language. 

12. MLJ—Zech, Adolph: ‘Facing a Crisis.’’ xxv: 869-872 (Dec. 41). In addition to the pres- 
sure brought to bear by professional educationists, the conflicts among foreign language 
teachers hurt their cause. Instead of being an apologist for a certain country, the foreign 
language teacher needs to work with other foreign language teachers and to put em- 

hasis on the opportunity for contacts with the rest of the world. 

13. MLJ—Zeydel, Edwin H.: “The Modern Language Teachers of America and Inter-cultural 
Cooperation.’’ xxv: 755-756 (Nov. 41). Foreign language teachers must work for a 
sustained, intensive foreign language course in the schools so that Americans may meet 
other peoples on their own ground, speaking their languages. The point of view of the 
Educational Policies Commission which pe ree a reading knowledge of a second 
language and that only for a few students is termed “provincial and dangerous.”’ 

14. SWP—Kroeger, Ruth P.: “The Philosophy of the New Modern = Plan for 
Philadelphia.’’ xxvm: 340-51 (June 40). A teacher of Olney H.S., Philadelphia, tells 
how the Phila. M.L.T.A. reexamined themselves in order to bring their course plans 
up-to-date. Their manifesto is worth reading by many other city-wide groups (if the 
modern language teachers of cities ever get together for their common good). Two dis- 
tinct sets of objectives are now set up which must be applied slowly because of time 
limits on textbook adoptions still in force. Main change: formal grammar is postponed 
till the senior high school. The experiment should be aemad by other cities. 

15. T—Linda Sastry, N. S.: “The Deterioration in Written and Spoken English.” xm: 164- 
168 (June 41). Author refutes the claim that pupils in India are “lying down” on English 
learning. The fault lies deeper: in the lack of command of the native tongue since 
English only became the medium of instruction; hence the mother tongue must be re- 
stored for a teaching aid. Schools should aim more humbly at: “1. to understand a 
newspaper or a book written in simple English; 2. to write an intelligible letter.” 


II. AURAL-ORAL TRAINING; PRONUNCIATION (See 9, 10; VII) 
16. CH—Aronson, Evelyn: “The French: a Study in Pupil Comprehension.” xvr: 409-412 
(Mar. 42). Author read a chapter from a book about the French (The French at Home, 
by Philip Carr) on three separate days and asked pupils for brief summaries in English 
¢ what they had heard or thought they had heard. Excerpts are quoted verbatim to 


ow curious effects of inattention, prejudice and —t cover non-comprehension. 


Excerpt: “The French are very kind and generous. They have no sense of duty however. 
The French, instead of looking for a job, look for a wife with a job.” And still we teach 
French and hope for a by-product contribution to our competitor, the social studies. 
Look how well they get the idea even in English! 
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. ESC—Des Rochers, Alfred: “‘L’Enseignement du francais par la versification.” xx1: 106- 
109 (Nov. 41). A plea not to “modernize” the poetry that you teach. Interchanged 
study of Latin and French versification would be mutually strengthening. 

18. FR—Rechnitzer, Anne: “The French Table.” xv: 395-400 (Mar. 42). Author gives sug- 
on for topics of conversation, grammatical points and grouping at the tables during 
meal time. 

19. FR—Spire, André: (Phonétique) ‘“‘Poésie et musique.” xv: 65-69; 148-154 (Oct.—Dec. 41). 
A study of relations of music to poetry in terms of length, intensity, tone and rhythm. 
Author is member of New School for Social Research, New York City. 

20. FR—Varney, Jeanne: (Phonétique) ‘Programme d’enseignement d’un cours de phoné- 
tique.” xv: 239-243; 330-335; 424-434; 511-517 (Jan.—Feb.—Mar.-May 42). A college 
course in phonetics of French is outlined, with definitions, purposes, length of course 
and materials. Plans are given for presentation of the vowels and consonants. 

21. H—Jones, Willis K.: ‘What Spanish Pronunciation Shall We Teach?” xxv: 253-260 
(Oct. 41). It would be “good business” to prepare our students to speak and hear the 
type of pronunciation that they are likely to hear. They will probably never hear 
Castillian in the Americas, therefore, teach them ‘‘South American Spanish.” It is easy 
to shift from a synthesized pronunciation of South American elements to Peruvian, 
Colombian, or other slight variations. 

22. MLF—Millard, Galia: “Foreign Language Conversation Classes.” xxvit: 50-51 (Mar.— 
June 42). Description of materials and methods used in French speech classes at U. of 

California at Los Angeles. 


III. BIBLIOGRAPHY; SURVEYS; STATISTICS (See 56, 
107, 120, 142) 


23. Fife, Robert H.: “The Teaching of the Modern Foreign Languages in the United States.” 
Unpublished MS, July 5, 41. An excellent concise historical account of foreign language 
teaching up to the present with expected future trends, written by the chairman of the 
Committee on Modern Languages of the A.C.E. to accompany a display of selected 
bibliography on the subject to be exhibited at Buenos Aires. 

24. Girard, Daniel (Ed.): Bulletin of A.A.T.F. National Information Bureau. 1: 1-4 (Feb.—Mar.— 
Apr.—May), mimeo. News and notes for French teachers; reprints and excerpts. Sources 
S — free and by postage. Address: Teachers College, Columbia University, 

25. Milligan, E. E. (Ed.): Bulletin of Wisconsin Chapter of A.A.T.F., 1: 1: May 42, mimeo. 
Notes and news to Wisconsin teachers; examples of guidance visits to high schools; lists 
of annotated sources in French and in English. For free copies address: Bascom Hall, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison. 

26. Palleske, S. O. (Ed.): L’Epaule a la Roue. 1:1: July 42, mimeo. Bulletin of the Ohio Chapter 
of A.A.T.F. Notes and news; radio and phonograph records (numbered list); timely 
quotations from print and MS. Address: 221 Harrison Hall, Miami Univ., Oxford, Ohio. 

27. CMLN—(Ed.): ‘Fall Enrollment Figures Show Striking Changes.” (Nov. 41). “‘Reports 
from 526 colleges and universities show sharp drops in French and German enrollments 
and a rapid rise in Spanish.” Total college enrollments are estimated down from 5 to 
20% averaging about 10%. 


Changes in Enrollments from the Previous Year 


YEAR 


FRENCH GERMAN SPANISH 
1941 down 23.5: down 11.0% up 27. 


1940 down 15.5% *down 3.3% fup 21.5% 


* 333 colleges T 105 colleges 


28. Ed.—Fiske, H. M.: “Looking Backward and Forward in Modern Language Teaching.” 
Lx11: 360-371 (Feb. 42). Essentially an optimistic outlook on the progress made during 
the forty years of independent school teaching of French by this teacher. He reviews 
the hardships and confusions of the ‘‘good fe) old days” compared to the wealth of 
materials, tests, grade placement and harmony (sic) among proponents of methods of 
the “bad (?) sek days.” He strongly advises a year of apprentice teaching for neo- 
phytes but does not venture to advise professional educational courses in psychology, 

testing, methods and student teaching. 
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. FR—Girard, Daniel: “Your A.A.T.F. Information Bureau; an Appeal for Codperation.” 
xv: 427-428 (Mar. 42). A letter to French teachers giving facts about information 
available on the status of France and the teaching of French. 

30. FR—McCreary, Anna P. and Tharp, James B.: ‘The 1941 French Teacher Census: En- 
rollments; Teacher Training.” xv: 291-302; 493-500 (Feb.—-May 42). A census report 
which gives statistics on student enrollments in secondary schools and colleges; data 
on length of course, teaching loads, and subject combinations of teachers; data on 
teacher preparation, extent of experience, membership in professional societies and pro- 
fessional periodicals read. Ohio is used as a typical state and a basis for trends. Authors 
have limited number of reprints free on receipt of postage. 

31. FR—Penn, Dorothy: “A Brief Survey of Language Positions in Government and In- 
dustry.” xv: 135-137 (Dec. 41). A survey of languages used in government and indus- 
try. Languages must be taught with this practical purpose in mind. 

32. FR—Thon, Fritz: ‘‘Some Data on the World. Situation in Foreign Language Teaching and 
the Place of the U.S.A. in the World Picture.” xv: 224-227 (Jan. 42). A survey of foreign 
languages throughout the world which concludes: (1) French is the preferred first 
language; (2) foreign languages started at 12 or earlier and two or three years are re- 
quired; and (3) our schools are at the bottom in age of starting language, number of 
years required, and number of required languages. 

33. GQ—Vail, Curtis C. D.: “Foreign Language Registration in the State of Washington.” 
xv: 93-109; 157-162 (Mar.—-May 42). Author makes a detailed study of the status of 
modern language instruction in public and private secondary schools, junior colleges, 
colleges and normal schools. The survey reveals that the modern languages have failed 
badly to keep pace with the general growth in school population and that the junior 
colleges and those high schools with a population of 600-1000 are particularly weak 
in language study. 

34. MLJ—Barnstorff, Hermann: “German Literature in Translation Published by Poet Lore, 
1891-1939.”’ xxv: 711-715 (Oct. 41). The limited attainment of the reading objective 
demands that the foreign language teacher be familiar with translations from the 
language he teaches, that he call the attention of the student to translations in col- 
lections and periodicals, that the library list such translations under the author’s 
(original) name in the general catalog, that a catalog of available translations be made 
by or for the teacher. A bibliography of translations from German published by the 
periodical Poet Lore follows. 

35. MLJ—Bement, Newton S.: ‘‘Foreign Language Curriculums and Course Enrollments in 
Michigan Accredited Secondary Schools’’ xxv1: 329-337 (May 42). This report covers 
an exemplary fraction of schools which may serve as a pattern for study of foreign 
languages nationally. Author finds that what a school can or should do depends more 
on school size than on subject-election trends among the majority of the school popula- 
tion of an area or of the foreign-language curriculum trend in the numerical majority 
of schools. Attacks on foreign language study have arisen in considerable part from the 
situation in the numerically great body of small high schools and have been carried to 
all secondary schools regardless of size. A concrete plan is proposed. - 

36. MLJ—de Lancey, L: “Survey of Modern Language Teaching in Private Schools.”’ xxv1: 
6-13 (Jan. 49) . Returns from seventy private schools on a questionnaire are given on 
the following questions: At what grade is French begun? At what grade are reading and 
writing introduced? Do students with previous preparation have an rage ad- 
vantage over newcomers in the full-fledged seventh-grade course? Are students grouped 
on an ability basis? What general rae. < method is pursued? What supplementary 
reading is done? What attention is paid to literature? Social values? What use is made 
of dramatics and group activities? What interfusion of foreign language and other 
studies is achieved? What kind of testing program is used? What is done for the weak 
student? Besides statistics, a number of interesting comments are given. 

37. MLJ—Dougherty, David M. and Committee: “French Book List.’’ xxv: 797-803 (Nov. 
41). A recommended list selected from books sent from Paris before the debacle of 1940 
and from the books published in New York since then. The books are rated A, B, or C. 

38. MLJ—Pane, Remigio U.: “‘A Selected Bibliography of Latin-American Literature in 
English Translation.’? xxv1: 116-122 (Feb. 42). This bibliography partially fills the 
need of Americans interested in Latin America but unable to read Spanish or Portu- 
guese; 91 items cover the novel, the short story, the drama and the essay. 

39. MLJ—Schinz, Albert: “L’Année Littéraire 1941.” xxv1: 256-265 (Apr. 42). Anannotated 
list of French books published, the activities of persons of literary importance, incidental 

—* of politics and policy under the conditions of occupation, Vichysme and 
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40. MLJ—Tharp, James B.: “Annotated Bibliography of Modern Language Methodology— 
from January, 1940 through June, 1941.’’ xxv: 683-702; 775-796 (Oct.—Nov. 41). The 
bibliography editor was assisted by H. J. Russell and F. J. Kramer. Arranged al- 
phabetically by periodical and author, preceded by topical index, 389 items in five 


categories. 

41. OE—Palmer, H. E.: “Foreign Language Teaching: Past, Present and Future.’’ x11: 323- 
333 (Apr. 42). From years of experience training teachers of English in Japan and else- 
where and experimenting with teaching materials, author reviews highlights of history 
of language teaching since the 1880’s. ‘““Reform’’ movement, Berlitz, “Direct Method,” 
Palmer’s “Pattern Grammar’’ to the “decline and defeatism of denatured language and 
frequency lists.’? The Swiss teacher, de Saussure, expressed it simply “that any given 
language may be considered from two aspects: (1) that of an organized system of signs; 
(2) that of a mode of social behaviour.’”’ Author cites eight important implications from 
the de Saussure doctrine. He ends by calling for a new reform, not from scratch, but with 
the ideals of the 1880’s. He lists numerous problems yet to be solved by experimentation 
and challenges workers to fall to. 

42. SR—Powers, F. F.: “Selected References on Secondary-School Instruction: Foreign 
Languages.’’ L: 144-146 (Feb. 42). The annual annotated bibliography (15 items) on 
curriculum, methods and measurement. 


IV. CORRELATION AND INTEGRATION (See 19, 42, 59, 83, 
197, 200, 201) 


43. HP—Gilgoff, Max: “Art in the Modern Language Class.”’ xxiv: 63-65 (Mar. 42). The art- 
culture lesson must be provocative. Hazards to teaching from pictures must be met with 
tricks of method. Description of an illustrative lesson. 

44. JNEA—Andijar de Umbach, Dolores: ‘Correlating Spanish with Other High School 
Subjects.”’ xxx1: 19-20 (Jan. 42). Article rich in suggestion for relating Spanish to 
almost every other subject in high school by lectures, assembly programs, panel dis- 
cussions, anniversary days, art exhibits, movies and applied arts, as practiced in a 
Washington, D. C. school. 

45. MLF—Dyer, Karin A.: “Linking the Americas.’’ xxvi1: 46-49 (Mar.—June 42). Descrip- 
tion of the Emerson Junior H. S. 9th grade double-period core-course combining Spanish 
and Latin-American Social-Living. Aims are given and something of the content and 
materials and a sample daily schedule of pupil activities. 

46. MLJ—Hutton, Eddie Ruth: “A Spanish-Social-Studies Course for Spanish-Speaking 
Students in the Southwest.’’ xxv1: 183-184 (Mar. 42). Instead of teaching young Ameri- 
cans of Mexican parentage elementary Spanish, the author saved them from boredom 
and frustration by developing a Social-Studies course in Spanish built on the needs of 
the students as determined by them. Work in improving Spanish was incidental to a 
course content of vital concern to the class. The segregation of the group for this one 
class seems to have had no psychological ill-effects. 


V. CURRICULUM PLANNING (See 3, 7, 14, 23, 35, 36, 107, 109, 
110, 112, 113, 115, 117, 120, 122, 136, 140, 177, 179, 187, 201) 


47. Anderson, Amanda J. and Blais, Clara M.: Course of Study—State of Oregon High Schools: 
Foreign Languages. Salem: Rex Putnam, Supt. of Public Instruction, 1941, 34 pp. 
mimeo. An Introduction gives purposes, aims, general objectives, methods, contents 
and evaluation procedures. Latin and Modern Languages are treated separately as to: 
state-adopted textbooks, objectives and methods, standards and activities. Source 
materials are listed for each language and a bibliography of teachers’ references and 
readers for 3-year courses. Either space was saved by the French and German workers 
or the Spanish committee worked harder, since only the Spanish readers are annotated 
as to contents. 

48. Jameson, R. P. and others: The Subject Fields in General Education. Ch. V, “The Modern 
Foreign Languages,” pp. 94-114. D. Appleton-Century, 1941, p. 239, $1.50. This book 
is the final report after two years of discussion of the National Commission on Codpera- 
tive Curriculum Planning, created of representatives of twenty-two national subject- 
matter associations on invitation from the National Council of Teachers of English. As 
near as anything now existing it tells what the teachers concerned think that the high 
schools ought to teach. The foreign language committee (Jameson, Lindquist, Purin 
and del Toro) was not able to secure endorsement from the several societies before 
publication. (There is no chapter for Latin, although Ullman represented the American 
Classical League on the Commission.) The committee, along with the other sub-com- 
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mittees, took as a basic statement of school aims that of the Educational Policies 
Commission in the Purposes of Education in American Democracy, perhaps the best 
now available and the most authoritative. After harmonizing foreign language objec- 
tives under these Purposes, the curriculum is laid down for work in General Language, 
survey courses in culture and courses in language and literature for French, German 
and Spanish. ‘“To summarize, the modern foreign languages offer pupils in secondary 
schools linguistic training, a better ‘world picture,’ an introduction to sources of useful 
and culturally advantageous information, promotion of friendly relations between the 
different peoples and opportunity for the acquisition of finer culture and fuller personal- 
ity by contact with great minds and personalities in other nations and times.’’ (p. 114) 
This is a must book to every earnest teacher if only to learn what the other subject areas 
propose to do with their time in the high school curriculum; it is the necessary corollary 
to the educationist pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to Teach. 

49. Studebaker, John W.: Higher Education and the War. Baltimore: National Conference of 
College and University Presidents, Jan. 3, 42. ACE Studies, Series I, Vol. v1, No. 16, 
184 p., $1.00. Excerpt from the speech of the U. S. Commissioner of Education on the 
central theme above: ‘‘Of course there must now be a new emphasis on languages. 
We shall have to be more discriminating. We can’t all learn Chinese and Japanese and 
Italian and Spanish and Portuguese and French and German. We can all learn more 
about geography and we can all learn more about economics. But if we are going to 
be world travelers and live in a world of irrevocable interrelationships, we must have 
the necessary number of citizens who are able to speak and read the languages of the 
world. Therefore, we ought to have enough people in the different pursuits who are 
acquainted with Japanese, who speak it; and Chinese, Italian, and the other languages. 
There is a problem for higher education; to get this country divided up in some way in 
the higher educational institutions so that we can produce all of the people we need in 
those fields who are really acquainted with the world and can go about it, feel at home 
in it, and work effectively.” 

50. Zellars, Wm. C.: Spanish for Florida Elementary Schools. Tallahassee: Colin English, State 
Supt., Dept. of Education, 1942, 36p. The laboratory school of Florida Southern Col- 
lege experimented in 1941 with Spanish in the 3rd grade. Later other elementary schools 
of the county tried out the simple materials for conversational Spanish. By brief periods 
of ten minutes daily children were able to learn 25-50 words a month. After some sug- 

tions to teachers and remarks on pronunciation, simple sentences in English are 
ollowed by the Spanish meanings, each with an anglicized pronunciation. Apparently 
the elementary teachers must learn to pronounce these sentences from the Englished 

uivalents. The contents are listed in categories of daily life experiences. ; 

51. AACB— Doyle, H. G.: “A Program for More Effective Teaching of Modern Foreign 
Languages in the U. S.’’ xxvir: 524-528 (Oct. 41). Reprint from MLJ xxv: 7: Apr. 41. 

52. AT—Smith, Guy E.: “Spanish in the Curriculum at Yuma.’’ xxx: 2: 9-10 (Oct. 41). In 
the Southwest a public demand is for speaking ability but this is complicated by the 
presence of many Spanish-speaking pupils and the fact that few go on to college. After 
several years of planning the speech work is now directed to the needs‘and vocabulary 
of the region: local Mexican usage. Segregation is the only solution. Freshmen may 
take Latin or Spanish; or a 2-year Spanish course for college entrance may begin in the 
awry year. Freshman Spanish class spends first semester in “general language”’—‘‘a 

rief history and development of language and a brief study of the foreign influences 
upon the English vocabulary; of foreign civilization and culture in an attempt to de- 
velop a lasting respect for other peoples.’”? After this semester the Spanish-speaking 
pupil enters a 4-semester course in Spanish literature and the other pupils a 4-semester 
course in conversational Spanish. It is admitted that this setup can only be made in 
schools where the enrollment permits or demands it. 

53. BPAU—Peirce, F. L.: “Why Not Learn Portuguese?’’ txxv1: 212-217 (Apr. 42). Portu- 
guese is not a “variant of Spanish” and your Spanish will not get you by in Brazil. Some 
vital differences between the two languages. The language of 50,000,000 people merits 

at once. 221-292 (May 42). The 

- CJ—Onnstein, Jacob: “An Emergency Language Program.’’ xm: 221- ay 42). 
war has created a demand for languages that has spread to many “‘strange”’ langu: 
for which teachers and materials are not readily available. Some universities are g 
any person qualified in the rare language and assigning a trained language teacher to 
supervise the teaching techniques. Some of this language work may yet filter down into 
the high school before the world situation clears. 

55. Ed.—Miller, C. R. D.: “The Place of Portuguese in American Education.’’ tx: 351-353 
(Feb. 42). Only recently have colleges offered courses; now more than forty colleges but 
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few high schools have Portuguese. There are few grammars, but Heath & Co., and 

Crofts & Co. have published manuals and readers. Dictionaries are almost unavailable, 

but magazines peed 9 papers can be had: Write the Pan American Union. Linguaphone 

and RCA-Victor have records. (Ed.—A vocabulary frequency count in Brazilian Portu- 
ese is in progress in Nashville; see account in #151.) 

56. EAS—Altman, Clara: ‘“‘What About Foreign Languages?”’ xxvir: 40-46 (Jan. 42). Part 
of a large national survey, here is reported the thinking of some 400 high school ad- 
ministrators of the North Central Association. Scrutiny of over 9,000 articles in the 
past fifteen years sums up in two alternate objectives: (1) ‘“content’”’—culture and 
civilization by extensive reading for international understanding; and (2) ‘‘mastery”’ 
—grammar and linguistic skill in the language essentials. High schools reporting ranged 
from 37 to 8,171 pupils. The smaller the school the greater the stress on “mastery”; 
the larger schools stress ‘‘content.’’ A small report from schools trying both. Lay opinion 
(any person or non-language teacher) ran 60% for “content’’; language teachers more 
likely to favor “mastery,’’ especially the older teachers and more especially college 
teachers. Author makes five recommendations to meet the situation: first years should 
stress content and reach attainable objectives with less waste from withdrawals before 
the values have accrued; advanced continuants can aim at mastery as specialists. 

57. ER—Reeves, Floyd W.: “Youth and the Future.”’ xx: 435-451 (July 42). At the 1942 
Chicago meeting of the ACE the head of the AYC summed up the work of the AYC 
in a paper bearing the same title of the final report (published by the ACE, Washington, 
D. C., 1942). In an earlier report, What the High Schools Ought to Teach, four broad 
areas were laid down for general education at the secondary level: (1) continuous ef- 
fective reading; (2) valid work experience; (3) realistic work in social studies; (4) effec- 
tive preparation to meet personal problems. Reeves now adds: “‘Personally, I would add 
a fifth area of education to those emphasized in Youth and the Future. I would include 
international relations. I would emphasize economic history and economic geography. I 
would include a study of the government of other nations. Above all, I would have 
youth learn about the psychology of the other people of other nations, their literature, 
their art, and their folkways, and the relations between their ways of life and the means 
whereby they live. Only in this way can youth be prepared to play well their part in a 
world that must be rebuilt’’ It just happens that the foreign language teachers know 
more about this fifth area than any other school department. Now that Mr. Reeves 
adds his voice to ours, perhaps the clamor may be heard. (Or does he mean that all this 
will be in English in the Social Studies department? I believe not, for it can’t be done.) 

58. GQ—Gosch, Marcella: “Language and Literature in the Changing World.”’ xv: 5-11 
(Jan. 42). Author holds that the junior college is best suited to meet the demands of 
changing ideals. She favors a core-curriculum built around foreign languages, since the 
reading of the world’s great literature is our best safeguard for the future. 

59. GQ—Guradze, Heinz: “The Contribution of German Literature to General Education.” 
x1v: 197-207 (Nov. 41). A discussion of the contributions which German literature has 
to offer in a program of General Education. The author sets up four criteria for selecting 
the works to be included in such a program and offers a short reading list for students 
who do not study German, with reasons for his selections. Brief list of available transla- 
tions. 

60. GQ—Guradze, Heinz: ‘An Undergraduate Seminar in Criticism.’’ xv: 127-133 (May 42). 
A brief report of a two-hour class in criticism offered for juniors and seniors by repre- 
sentatives of the departments of English, German, French, and Music. The author lists 
the German works included in the course, with reasons for choice. 

61. GQ—Hess, John A.: “The Problem of Third-Year College German.’’ xv: 119-126 (May 
42). The first and second year courses vitally affect the later work. The writer opposes 
the inclusion of more than one of the easy, juvenile readers in the second year, insists 
upon accurate reading of some of the nineteenth century Novellen, a grammar review, 
and some of the simpler German poetry. An undergraduate German club will often be 
a decisive factor in encouraging students to continue German beyond the second year. 
The third-year course should then be built around the German classics and again include 
thorough training in grammar and composition. 

62. H—Corbaté, Hermenegildo: ‘‘An Experiment in the Teaching of Spanish.”’ xx1v: 389-397 
(Dec. 41). For four months Prof. John Crow and Prof. Corbat6 conducted a series of 
Spanish lessons in the Los Angeles Examiner to spread a reading and conversing knowl- 
edge of Spanish and a spirit of Pan Americanism to those who were not enrolled in 
classrooms. The pronunciation exercises, instituted because of reader insistence, as- 
sociated the Spanish sound with the English. The reading material was on topics of 
current interest. —— letters received stated that class texts were too dull and that 
they were glad to find Spanish material dealing with practical, everyday affairs. 
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. H—Mays, Ruth: “Teaching Spanish in the Lower Grades.’’ xxv: 141-144 (May 42). 
Introduction of foreign language into lower grades produces problems: rapid production 
of material; methods must vary with location of schools; lack of teachers at this level. 
Possible solutions: encourage college majors in elementary education to study Spanish; 
organize short courses for trained teachers who lack experience; make a study of 
methods and materials; educate the public to these needs; methods books for teachers 
now more important than readers. Tips on methods for elementary pupils: no study of 
the country can take the place of learning the language itself; integrate the work; 
pan the vocabulary orally through illustrations and objects; after laying foundation 

earn Spanish songs, games and stories; keep lesson flexible. It has been proved false 
that lower-grade pupils cannot learn a foreign language. 

. H—Murdock, Mary W. and Wright, L. O.: ‘A Fifth-Grade Spanish Club Experiment 
in Oregon.”’ xx1v: 261-266 (Oct. 41). The experiment was conducted in the 3rd and 
5th-grades of the Eugene, Oregon, public schools. The pupils came forty-five minutes 
before school three days a week; parents, who requested the class, paid a dollar a 
month for the service. Authors list the typical activities of each class period. They feel 
that the success of the experiment was due to two fixed principles: the class activities 
had to be in terms of pupil interest and pleasure; all activities (conversation, singing, 
dancing, etc.) were carefully planned to avoid confusion. 

. HSJ—Zeydel, E. H.: “Keep Foreign Languages in the Curriculum.”’ xxtv: 311-315 (Nov. 
41). A plea to implement the statement of the EPC: “‘A mastery of the various arts of 
using one’s own language is the most universal of all educational objectives’ by extend- 
ing the range of communicative facilities. One-fourth of the books in every important 
library are written in a foreign language. Our future leaders should not suffer the time- 
lag or the uncertainty of translations. We must “‘dissipate the great American indiffer- 
ence and provincialism.”’ 

. MLF—Merigold, Dorothy C.: ‘‘A Secondary School Program in Foreign Languages.” 
xxvir: 43-45 (Mar.—June 42). Emerson Junior H. S. offers a 3-semester beginners’ for- 
eign language course starting second half of the 8th grade and continuing in the 3rd 
semester of University H. S. course. Longer time allows more reading and oral work. 
Double periods now and then permit correlation with other subject areas, a practice 
continued at Uni. H. S. The two schools serve as training centers for student teachers 

* from University of California at Los Angeles. 

. MLJ—Koester, Leonard: “‘A New Trend in Language Study.’’ xxv1: 103-105 (Feb. 42). 
The important development of foreign language study and interest in foreign nations 
in Germany and other countries leaves America far behind in world orientation. The 
present situation and probable post-war conditions will make America cultivate these 
studies as never before. Criticism of good-will ambassadors who cannot speak native 
tongues is pointing the way. 

. MLJ—Malkiel, Yakov: “Difficulties in Simultaneous Study of Spanish and Portuguese.” 
xxv: 853-856 (Dec. 41). Brazil is almost as important as the rest of S. America and 
Portuguese might well be taught along with Spanish in colleges, giving Spanish priority 
to ease the learning problem. The result would be an active control of Spanish and a 

control of Portuguese. 

J—Petty, McKendree: ‘Reflections on the Prospects of Another Spanish Boom.”’ 
Xxvi: 288-291 (Apr. 42). Painful recollections of the S. American bubble of World 
War I, with need for stabilizing the modern language situation. Spanish as a language 
involving a rich culture has a place, but the tendency to emphasize the “‘practical’’ 
is unwarranted and will lead to another Spanish depression at the close of this war. A 
program of education for the public and for students is pro , 

70. MLJ—Tharp, J. B.: “‘Correspondence.”’ xxv1: 377-379 (May 42). Excerpt from the pro- 
ceedings of the 1941 meeting of the ACE and a letter from a prominent educationist 
interpreting the pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to Teach: that there has never 
been an intent of abandoning all foreign language study and replacing it by general 
language for pupils who can profit from actual study. 

. MLJ—Zeydel, E. H.: “Two Years of Foreign Language.”’ xxv: 887-888 (Dec. 41). Edu- 
cationists have gradually squeezed foreign language study down to the point where the 
two-year course is too often all that is offered students. Author argues that two years 
is too short for more than a smattering and asks why foreign languages should be 
squeezed today when the world is growing more closely knit. 

. SS—Baker, Florence M.: “Will it be French This Time?’’ tv: 390-391 (Apr. 4, 42). Will 
the fall of France kill French in the schools as German fell with the Kaiser in 1914-18? 


One reason may be that we have taught not France but Utopia—a France of everything 
good instead of a living race with proper human faults. Will Spanish teachers picture 
the illiterate, timid Indian of our southern neighbors as a colorful “‘peasant,’’ when he 
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robably cannot speak Spanish? How much should we ignore in a foreign culture? 
73. —Silz, Walter: ‘The Place of German in American Liberal Education.’? xxvm: 
355-62 (June 40). Article reviews the significance of “‘liberal’’ in American education 
and the part played by the study of any foreign language in bringing American minds 
to free and critical operation on problems. 


VI. EUROPEAN RELATIONS; THE WAR (See 105) 


. Owens, J. Henry: A French Lesson for Americans. Minneapolis: 2054 Folwell, U. of Minn., 
16 pp., 10¢. In August 1941 the head of the department of foreign languages at Michi- 
e State Normal College adddressed the Rotary Club of Ypsilanti. The historical 

kground and the reasoning seemed so timely and logical that the Minn. Chapter 
of AATF printed the speech for circulation. This story of the last days of tragic France 
is designed as a lesson to complacent Americans who say it can’t happen here. 

. ER—Morize, André: “The Teaching of Foreign Cultures in the Present World Crisis.”’ 
xxi: Supplement #15: 122-134 (Jan. 42). A straightforward analysis of the conflicting 
opinions on foreign cultures and their contribution as part of the social science area. 
‘‘We must teach what cannot be taught any longer in Poland or France. America must 
be the land of refuge for Dante and Moliére. More than this—we must teach that true 
and real Germany which has disappeared under the same dark shroud.’’ America is a 
depository of European cultures in flight; shall we bury them with our hoard of gold in 
Kentucky or plant them in the fertile minds of our young people? 

. FR—Freeman, S. A.: ‘President’s Message.’’ xv: 60-61 (Oct. 41). Teachers of French 
must keep their sense of proportion and a broad perspective in these critical times. They 
must cooperate with the other modern language departments. Author presents a three- 
point program for French teachers in the present crisis. 

. FR—Mann, Albert: ‘France, Culture and the War.’’ xv: 303-307 (Feb. 42). There must 
be a fight to preserve French culture which is very close to ours. There must be a change 
in the French course-content and a change in techniques. Teachers must no longer teach 
French “out of the book.’? They must evaluate and select materials adapted to the 
present purpose. 

. SS—Towne, Roy: “‘Effect of the Blitzkrieg on French in our Schools.’’ trv: 579-581 Dec. 
20, 41). Some quoted figures on foreign language enrollments and examples of values 
from the study of French. Author looks for resumption of enrollments, for ‘‘Even if 


ee should not attain her former power, her culture is most likely to continue to 
urish. 


VII. FILMS; RADIO; RECORDINGS (See 197, 199) 


. ES—(Ed.): “The Inter-American Cultural Film Program.’’ xx1: 60 (Feb. 42). The 
film Americans All, 16-mm. sound in English, documenting Latin-American life is the 
first of 50 projected subjects. Others with Spanish and Portuguese sound track will 
portray U. S. to the southern neighbors. For free loan write to Office of Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs (Motion Picture Section) at 444 Madison Ave., New York City. 

. FR—Kurz, Harry (Ed.): “Varia Department.’’ xv: 530-532 (May 42). List of recordings 
of radio broadcasts on French Culture available for school use. 

. H—Snyder, Isabel: “Vitalizing Spanish Instruction Through Movie Production.” xxiv: 
267-268 (Oct. 41). Classes at Allen H. S. produced a movie based on Romance Mejicano 
written by the members of the classes. The project gave the students practice in com- 
position in Spanish, Spanish conversation, careful enunciation, and correct expression. 
The movie is available for presentation before student body, friends, faculty; it is 
something of value to leave to future classes. Address: Mrs. Helene M. Pohlmann, Allen 
H. S., New Orleans, La. 

. H—Wachs, William: “Making the Background Visible.” xxrv: 385-389 (Dec. 41). The 
teacher of elementary Spanish faces the problem of associating the pupil’s acquaintance 
of Spanish persons, places and things with the facts. The cultural background should 
be presented before studying the language or learning to speak it. The purpose of this 
procedure is that the language is better understood and liked by pupils since they have 
a knowledge of its development; and the pupil’s general education is increased through 
contact with the other country’s culture. The best substitute for taking the students 
to the country of the spoken language is to use sound films. Two good films: This 
Spanish-S peaking World (English narration; tells of the development of Spanish, the 
Spanish people and their habits; Spain in the New World and its influence here); 
Pan-Americana (background of Pan Americanism; emphasizes the good-neighbor policy 
with S. America.) 
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. HP—Somer, Remunda: “French Civilization for American Living.”’ xxi: 10: 60-65 (Dec. 
41). An experiment with borrowed recordings of French composers: reports, auditions, 
evaluations. Bibliography of 19 composers. 
. MLJ—Atkinson, Carroll: ‘‘Radio Used as an Educational Tool in the Philippine Islands.” 
xxv: 675-676 (Oct. 41). News and educational programs have been used increasingl. 
by the government as a unifying device. English, Spanish and Tagalog have been we f 
with increasing emphasis on the last mentioned. 
. MLJ—Atkinson, Carroll: ‘Radio as a Tool of Education in Puerto Rico.’’ xxv1: 21-22 
(Jan. 42). The Puerto Rico Department of Education is meeting a difficult bilingual 
problem by a series of broadcasts to children in the classroom and to adult groups 
through an organization called the Escuela del Aire de Puerto Rico. Besides adding 
variety, enrichment and life to the school programs, the School of the Air furthers adult 
education and rural socialization. 
. MLJ—Atkinson Carroll: ‘“Foreign-Language Broadcasting to Educate Minority Groups.” 
xxv1: 88-89 (Feb. 42). The Philadelphia Public Schools built up a radio program in the 
early part of 1939 in Yiddish, Italian and Polish to interpret the work and services of 
the schools to foreign-born parents to enlist their cooperation. A list of topics included 
purposes, health, trips, dress, etc. While the reaction of the public was favorable 
technical difficulties prevented extension of the work. It is suggested that outmod 
activities of schools, might well be shelved to provide facilities for such community ac- 
tivities as this. 
. MLJ—Croghan, Harold: “‘A Spanish Lan Film.’ xxv1: 272-274 (Apr. 42). A one- 
reel film was made by the Spanish staff of a Chicago high school. The student actors 
spoke English, but the narrative was spoken by a cultured Mexican teacher and the 
— was not registered on the film. In Buenos Dias, Carmelita are recorded scenes 
and events local to the school. Narration was too slow and patronizing and had too little 
resort to verbs of action but the general reception has been highly favorable. For rental, 
address producer: Baptista Films, Chicago. 
. MLJ—Meiden, Walter: ‘Testing in Radio Language Courses.’’ xxv: 55-61 (Jan. 42). The 
number of tests mailed in by students in radio language courses seems to be the best 
index of attendance on radio classes, better than enrollment figures, amount of cor- 
respondence received, or — of texts bought from publishers. Sections of the 
mimeographed text were distributed only to those mailing in completed tests, thus 
furnishing motivation. Popularity of the course is ascribed to the aural method. 
. MLJ—Shipman, Jennie S.: “Another Experiment in Foreign Language Broadcasts.” 
xxv: 772-774 (Nov. 41). The Chicago Ass’n of Romance Language Teachers and the 
Board of Education have been giving programs over Station WHIP in romance lan- 
guages on the culture of France, Italy, Spain and Latin-America. A handbook is avail- 
able to assist classes and groups which may be listening in. Students have also par- 
ticipated in subordinate roles. A clearing house for information on radio in forei 
language work is urgently demanded. (There has been a radio department of MLJ for 
many years!—Ed.) 


VIII. FOREIGN LANGUAGE VALUES (See 1, 2, 23, 28, 31, 
48, 57, 58, 70) 


. Beardsley, W. A. & Doyle, H. G.: Suggestions for State and Local Committees. The MLJ, 
284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, 1941, 12 p. Report by the co-chairmen of Committee on the Place 
of the Modern Foreign Languages in American Education. Bibliography of articles; 
list of ‘(Language Leaflets.” 

. Schwartz, W. L., Wilkins, L. A. & Bovée, A. G.: Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students. (Revised, 1941, 32 p., 25¢) Address: MLJ, 284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Brought up to date and teaching opportunities added. 

. BAAUP—Withington, Robt.: ““Xenoglottophobia.”’ xxvm: 568-576 (Dec. 41). “Fear of 
foreign languages comes upon the U. S. in times of international crisis; and teachers 
are now Called on again to fight this xenoglottophobia.’’ Study of a foreign lan does 
not identify the student with the politics of the nation studied. ‘Let us learn the lan- 
guage of our friends and so cement the friendship; but let us by no means neglect the 
language of our enemies, that we may understand them and meet them more half- 
way, either around the council table or on the field.’’ See comments from correspondents 
on the article in BAAUP, April 42 issue. 

. FR—Pei, Mario A.: “ ages for Defense.’’ xv: 108-110 (Dec. 41). Foreign lan 
instruction for our soldiers would give them semi-cultural recreation and would 
valuable in military operations. Permanent values in the post-war period would accrue. 
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94, FR—MacCracken, Henry N.: ‘‘The Value of Studying French.’’ xv: 49-50 (Oct. 41). The 
president of Vassar College feels that the shift from French is unwise because much 
of it is emotional rather than rational; because French culture has an historical basis and 
our culture is very dependent on it; and finally because Spanish is not an important tool 
of research. (Letter reprinted from New York Times, Aug. 10/41) 

95. GQ—Butler, Nicolas M.: ‘The War and Modern Language Study.” xv: 68-70 (Mar. 42). 

resident Butler reviews the study of languages, with particular reference to Columbia 
University. He lauds the work of the four languages ‘‘houses’’ at Columbia where he 
finds that the war has not materially affected the attitudes of the undergraduates to- 
= — Too great emphasis upon materialistic aspects of education is strongly 
nounced. 

96. a Robert: ““Xenoglottophobia.’”’ xv: 61-67 (Mar. 42). Reprint of Item 

above. 

97. HP—Jackson, Eugene: ‘‘Foreign Languages—An Instrument for Victory.”’ xxiv: 4: 64-70 
(Apr. 42). Present emergency calls for practical emphasis to learn what we are fighting 
for and against, to build hemisphere unity, to combat racial superiority. Maybe a few 
priorities will be retained at cost of a few casualties, some irregular verbs and a sub- 
junctive or two. 

98. HP—Lorge, Sarah W.: “‘The Réle of Foreign Languages in National Defense.’’ xx1v: 1: 
30-33 (Jan. 42). Present students will manage the post-war world. Only American 
schools are free to teach the best of the world culture and preserve our depository of 
cultural riches. 

99. MLF—Lee, Edwin A.: ‘‘Basic Values of Foeign Lan .”’ xxvit: 40-42 (Mar.-June 42). 
Summary by Prof. F. H. Reinsch of a paper read at San Francisco in February at the 
foreign language section of the Ass’n of School Administrators. Vocational and cultural 
values are reviewed and five implications cited: earlier start, longer continuity, greater 
concentration, more stress on skills and less on credits, tragic need for skilled and 
cultured teachers. 

100. MLJ—Bowen, Ray P.: “A Return to the ‘Disciplines.’’’ xxv1: 100-102 (Feb. 42). The 
study of foreign languages serves three purposes: scholarly discipline, understanding 
the civilizations from which ours has sprung, and understanding the psychology of the 
peoples with whom we must collaborate today. Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish 
are mentioned as important, with the reminder that the present low state of France 
should not blind us to the need for study of French. 

101. MLJ—Greenfield, Eric V.: “Mathematics and Foreign Languages—Tough Hombres,” 
xxv: 703-710 (Oct. 41). The two areas should be retained in secondary and collegiate 
curricula because they teach how to think, an objective stressed by many educationists 
— to the two areas. Their difficulty is a commendation, not a reason for eliminat- 
ing them. 

102. MLJ—McCrossen, V. A.: ‘‘Education in Peril.’’ xxv: 837-845 (Dec. 41). A plea is made 
for the cultural and liberal disciplines traditional in western education, and the 
preparation for living by a curriculum of activities within a minimum of idealism is 
vigorously repudiated. A parallel is drawn between extreme moderns in American edu- 
cation and education in Germany and Russia. (To apply the label “‘totalitarian’’ to the 
implications of the proposals of the pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to Teach re- 
veals a studied unwillingness to see eye to eye with educationists the adolescent needs 
of youth whose problems have not been met by the subject-centered curriculum. The 
problem is really academic, for language teachers have never wanted ali pupils to study 
languages; selected registrations would provide students outside of the pamphlet 
proposals. Moreover, war emergencies and the Victory Corps program will add stric- 
tures more dangerously ap wediin the implications of totalitarianism; but that is fire 
fighting fire! And to what does poo return in the future?—J. B. T.) 

103. MLJ—McGee, Sidney L.: ‘The Place of Modern Language in Professional and Voca- 
tional Training.’’ xxv1: 243-247 (Apr. 42). Utilitarian education is cutting out liberal 
and idealistic education. Training to think and other general values in education can 
be especially advanced in foreign languages, and alee on these ultimates rather 
than on the tangible but inconsequential] returns is needed. “The study of oy y= and 
literature . . . will help keep alive the spiritual qualities which our present day fihrers 
seem bent on liquidating.” 

104. MLJ—Pierson, Harry H.: ‘Some Notes on the Practical Value of Language Study To- 
day.’’ xxv: 757-763 (Nov. 41). An officer of the Division of Cultural Relations, Dept. 
of State, lists direct and auxiliary uses of foreign languages both in and outside the 

vernment with a bibliography for more detailed information. 

105. J—Vowles, Guy R.: “Why Study German in 1941?” xxv: 846-850 (Dec. 41). The 
present and past importance of the Senet nation and culture warrant continued study 
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of German in America. With the downfall of the Nazis, Germany is likely to resume 
making great contributions to world civilization. Present exclusion of German from the 
curriculum would be too painfully like a narrow Nazi procedure. 

. MLJ—Zeydel, Edwin H.: ‘‘Ammunition for Friends of the Languages.”’ xxvi: 3-5 (Jan. 
42). Some arguments by educational opponents of the foreign languages are presented 
and refuted. The value of comparing ways of thought and expression, the potential 
utility to all high school students, the new importance of foreign languages and inter- 
national communication, the inadequacy of translations, the improvement in teaching 
methods, and some other points. 

. SS—Altman, Clara: ‘“May a One-Year Foreign Language Course Have Value?”’ Liv: 
214-218 (Sept. 20, 41). From 4,300 replies to a U. of Nebraska questionnaire are re- 
ported returns from 14 categories of persons concerned: 56% of 135 high school ad- 
ministrators in Nebraska think “the average person would benefit more from one year 
each of several languages than from several years of one language.’’ Lay opinion runs 
from 30 to 50% in favor of 1-year courses. Naturally foreign language teachers prefer 
the longer terms: only 5% of college and 14% of high school teachers see value in the 
1-year course. The nature of the short course is more for culture and background. In- 
trinsic values and a motivation for continuance as good as the grammatical basis of the 
traditional course are cited as reasons for the opinions. (See also Item 56). 

108. SS—Blumberg, P. S.: “The Foreign-Language Controversy Once More.” tv: 728-729 
(June 27, 42). A high-school teacher speaks from 8 years of Latin, 7 of Greek, other years 
of Hebrew, German, French and Italian on the leaflet Will Translations Suffice? For 
90% of the high school group foreign language study is futile; for 10% it is indis- 
pensable. As he knows no Russian, author is most grateful for translations of Tolstoi 
and of Chekhov; he says, ‘‘Yes, indeed; translations happily suffice.’’ There is always 
that other language that even trained linguists have never studied. 

. SS—Grant, Carl: “‘Foreign-Language Study as Functional: a Reply to Dr. Sisson.’ (See 
#112) tv: 406-410 (Apr. 11, 42). A New Jersey high school teacher places Sisson’s 
educational values in the generation of Darwin and Spencer. He debates the function 
of cultural contributions and claims social science values from a Daudet story. Author 
calls for more of all the subjects. He does not go the necessary step further for the 
school day: a union workman’s 8 hours or a soldier’s dawn-to-dusk. At least we agree to 
needing “‘every truth, every tool of the mind, every defense of the spirit.’ The educa- 
cational returns described would entail functioning linguistic skills which Sisson also 
urges for the linguistically-minded; how to extend the skills more and more still re- 
mains a problem. 

. SS—Hicks, C. R.: ‘‘Zeydel and Sisson Anent Language Study.’’ (See #113 and #112) tv: 
217-218 (Feb. 21, 42). A non-language professor, who albeit had the usual language and 
“thinks in German,’”’ chides Zeydel for roughing up the ‘“‘seemingly benignant Dr. 
Sisson.’’ For the duration, it seems, the classical letter to the Times will be sent to 
School and Society. Allons-y, language teachers! 

. SS—Potthoff, E. F.: ““Foreign-Language Study as an Aid to English—Fact or Fiction?” 
Lv: 671-675 (June 13, 42). A U. of Illinois professor questions the accuracy of figures 
cited in the MLA pamphlet Language Study in American Education and implies that 
such “errors, including misinterpretation of both the primary meanings and the con- 
notations of the materials which were consulted,’’ invalidate the pamphlet’s claim that 
foreign language study gives insight into the nature of the mother tongue. Sit back and 
watch the battle! The professor failed to note that the booklet’s author is an eminent 
= of English who has written grammars about his mother tongue and its mean- 


in 
SS “Sisson, E. O.: “Foreign Language as an Educational Problem.’’ trv: 369-375 (Nov. 
1, 41). A professor-emeritus of philosophy, who started Latin at the age of 8 and French 
at 9, taught Latin and Greek six or seven years, presents the enormous problem of the 
place of foreign languages in the curriculum. He studies his own use of his knowledge 
and finds it small (except to receive a pay check). He debates Doyle’s call for longer 
study by more people. He debates Ullman’s point that foreign language study brings 
tolerance; he cites Europe’s “‘better-ways-of-doing-it’’ as a horrible example in reverse. 
He admits the truth of the general or cultural values of foreign language and would 
accept even more vocational value, but the sheer number of languages to which this 
applies makes the conflict among them even more confusing. The answer may be: 
fewer languages studied better by fewer people. But when Sisson fronts the real job of 
the schools—‘“‘education for democracy and the American way of life’’—so many other 
vital areas of training crowd in that he must finally duck the issue. Anyway he only 
meant to present the problem, not to solve it! 
113. SS—Zeydel, Edwin H.: “A Reply to Dr. Sisson.’’ (See #112) trv: 473- (Nov. 22, 41). 
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The rejoinder is sharp on what the author calls Sisson’s “remarkable confession.’ “We 
should then ignore such specious arguments as the one that Europe’s superior language- 
learning program is discredited by the fact that Europe is today immolating itself. No 
relationship between these two phenomena can be established.’ 

114. WJE—Johnson, Laura B.: “The Foreign Language Teacher in the Present Crisis.” 
LxxIVv: 381-382 (Apr. 42). Attitudes of tolerance and mutual understanding must be 
acquired in school; the foreign language class is the most fertile field to acquire them. 
Let us “build a more enlightened patriotism; give a deeper understanding; build a world 
view for collective security.” 


IX. GENERAL LANGUAGE; LANGUAGE SURVEY (See 48, 52, 70) 


115. Ed.—Tanner, R. H.: “The Place of General Language in the Modern Secondary School 
Curriculum.”’ txm: 492-496 (Apr. 42). Decline in foreign language achievement in 
crowded school time is opposed by increase in world consciousness and elimination of 
distances and boundaries. Rise of orientation courses in science and mathematics im- 
pelled the same for languages, but the exploratory samplings of several foreign lan- 
guages has been less successful. Author lays down objectives and lists valid content for 
a course in language backgrounds stemming thru the vernacular so important that all 
high school pupils should take it. It should be the ‘‘core”’ curriculum; but teachers 
must be trained and principles agreed upon. “‘Of very great importance also is a genuine 
interest in the objectives (by the teachers) and a thorough-going interest in helping 
boys and girls to acquire a love for language learning.” 

116. HP—Ernest, Anna: ‘‘General Language.’’ xxiv: 6: 19-28 (June 42). After a review of the 
history, differing types and prognostic values of the course, reading, grammar, idioms 
and semantics are discussed to provide groundwork for a list of six categories of suitable 
content. Most suitable placement seems the 8th grade as a prep course, but for some 
pupils the 9th grade; even later for some advanced language students to “round out” 
with a terminal organization. Only foreign language teachers who can teach “informally” 
will be happy and comfortable. The content proposed is neither ‘‘a snap course, a dilu- 
tion of important subject matter, nor a substitute for real language study. Altho not a 

acea, it seems a solution to many of our problems.”’ 

117. J—Brenman, Morris: ““A Modern Modern Language Course—A Plan for Reorganiza- 
tion of the Course in High School French.’’ xxv1: 275-287 (Apr. 42). The conclusion is 
reached that the traditional ‘‘classic’’ French course is out of step with the high school 
of today. A reorganization on a life-centered rather than college-centered basis is pro- 
posed. It emphasizes terminal values and depends on realia and non-literary activities 
to a great extent. Values claimed are: good for all students, prognostic possibilities, in- 
efficiency in unselected advanced courses reduced, advanced courses realize more fully 
“reading objectives.”’ A list of materials is appended. 

118. MLJ—Henninger, G. A.: ‘“‘Some Questions for a Language-Vocabulary Course.’’ xxv1: 
27-34 (Jan. 42). A course much like the General Language course is being offered at 
the Chicago Central YMCA College High Schools. The aim is to give students a clearer 
understanding of the words he now uses, add new words to his vocabulary, make his 
use of the dictionary more enjoyable and more profitable, and to promote an apprecia- 
tion of other languages, cultures, and peoples. Stress is laid on the use of the dictionary 
and better understanding of English. Besides describing some of the problems presented 
by the various dictionaries, this article presents a list of one hundred questions on lan- 
guage which seem important. 

119. MLJ—Roehn, A. I.: “A College-Level Service Course in General Language (Achieve- 
ment and Methods).”” xxvr: 84-87 (Feb. 42). A course designed for students with two 
years of previous training in a Romance language was established at George Peabody 
College with the aim of giving practical pronunciation and reading ability in the other 
Romance languages within a year. The course used copious reading in graded readers 
and in bilingual material plus aural-oral-choral drill. The enterprise succeeded in its 
objective. It was found that more time in proportion was needed if German was to be 
included in the project. Some attention is given to the general field of non-English 
words in the English language, especially names of persons and places in the news. 

120. OS—Irwin, Eliz. M. & Tharp, J. B.: “Developing the General Language Course.” xx: 

6-7 (Jan. 42). By an error in editing, the title reads ‘“Modern’’ in the heading and “‘Cen- 

tral’’ in Table of Contents when it should read “‘General.’’ Article reports a survey of 

the status of the elective 2-sem. 8th-grade general-language course in the 11 junior high 
schools of Columbus, Ohio, after two years of trial. A year after all foreign language 
study had been moved by executive order from 7-8 to 9th grade, a general language 
course was tried for one semester in two schools. Next year all schools tried it; year 
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later course was adopted. Blancké’s General Principles of Language (Heath, 1935) is the 
basis for the course; 2d-sem. is exploratory of three or four of the foreign languages. A 
table reports yer of foreign ee study in Columbus for 10-year period in 
both senior and junior high schools. In that time only a few classes of set so languages 
had been offered in junior high school, but Latin was strong. In 1936-37, last year before 
starting the general language course, 11.3% of junior high school pupils were takin 
foreign languages at all levels; in 1940-41, 20.4% were taking foreign language (9.8%) 
and general language (10.6%) combined. 

121. PJE—Roehn,, A. I.: “Learning Foreign Languages and Life by New Techniques.” xrx: 
227-229 (Jan. 42). Since 1920 inter-pupil correspondence has vitalized foreign language 
study and exchanged social knowledges and attitudes. Each child writes his own lan- 
guage and reads the foreign language he is studying. Areas of Pupil Interest have been 
listed to guide educational values. By a new plan a learner, after one year of studying a 
romance language, can be reading letters in any of the other romance languages. Teach- 
ing materials in General Romanic Language are soon to be released. 

122 SWP—Guiliano, J. B.: “What Do the Language Backgrounds Courses Accomplish?”’ 
XXviI: 362-364 pon 40). Repeated language failures with consequent frustrations and 
financial loss and gradual dropping in foreign language enrollments made Olney H. S. 
Philadelphia, reconsider its ——- offerings. Now four 1-term courses are offe: 
open to pupils 9th to 12th grades (about } are language failures): I. Latin and Italian; 
II. French; III. Spanish; IV. German. Courses independent and not consecutive and 
pupils may take one or all of them, may then transfer to a regular language. No formal 
textbook but many reference books and helping materials and pupil-made notebooks. 
Growth in demand for these courses best criterion of their success. Of the values received 
the article ends by saying: “But most of all they display an interest in the subject sadly 
lacking in the more formal classes.”’ 


X. GRAMMAR & SYNTAX; COMPOSITION 
(See 194, 218, 220) 


123. FR—Baker, Florence M.: “High School French and the Taxpayer.”’ xv: 505-510 (May 
42). In an effort to make parents realize that their children are learning to use French, 
author suggests free oral and written compositions. Topics for such assignments are 


suggested. 

124. FR—Valade, W. J.: “An Alphabetical Approach to the Teaching of the Position of 
Personal Pronouns.’’ xv: 231-232 (Jan. 42). The author has developed this rule for the 
position of personal pronouns; “Before the verb place pronouns in this order: those of 
1st or 2nd persons before those of 3rd person; when both pronouns are of the 3rd person, 
place them in alphabetical order; y and en are next in order.”’ 

125. GQ—Elmquist, Axal L.: “The Presentation of German Noun Inflection.” xv: 28-31 
(Jan. 42). The writer proposes that the older treatment of the noun inflection, with its 
subdivisions into strong, weak, and mixed declensions, be abandoned. In its place he 
urges the adoption of a simplified procedure: (1) the student must learn the gender and 
the plural form of nouns as vocabulary—gradually and thoroughly; (2) then, if he 
wants to use any noun in the deems employs the same form as the nominative, 
except that to masculine and neuter nouns he san (-e)s in the genitive; (3) if he wants 
to use a noun in the plural, he employs the nominative plural for all forms except the 
dative, where he adds -n. 

126. H—Miller, W. M.: “Irregular Verbs—Spanish and English.” xxv: 85-87 (Feb. 42). It 
is easy to remove the fear that students have of irregular yon | pointing out that the 
irregular verbs in Spanish present the same difficulties in English, and generally in the 
same tenses. Author advises students to buy Graeser’s Reference Chart of Spanish Verbs. 
With this sheet students can see changes in verbs as they are treated. 

127. H—Reid, John T.: “Review Grammars and the Reading Approach.”’ xxv: 55-61 (Feb. 
42). Author proposes some changes in the second-year college Spanish gammar books. 
The teaching objective of the book should be stated. We must decide if we are to teach 
reading or expression and do only the one job, or aim at all and hit none. Objections to 
the reading material found in the review grammars: the teacher cannot use his own 
tastes in selecting reading texts; the syntactic nature of the reading often makes them 
dull or unidiomatic; students lose interest in a story sandwiched between grammar les- 
sons; it is almost impossible to present, in these readings, many examples of the gram- 
matical principle being illustrated. 

128. MDU—Morgan, Bayard Q.: “On the Teaching of the Subjunctive in German.” xxxiv: 
284-287 (May 42). Author attacks what he feels to be a tendency to return to the 
older method of teaching the subjunctive, insisting that the older treatment is incorrect 
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aot Stes a a pedagogical point of view. He offers a condensed presentation of the 13 
rokosch plan. 
129. MDU—Mueller, Walter J.: “Observations on the Position of the Reflexive Pronoun in 
the German Sentence.’’ xxxtv: 93-101 (Feb. 42). Author enumerates all possible posi- 
tions of the reflexive and seeks to determine the reasons for the variations. He contrasts 
the newer trends with the more conservative tendencies, and suggests a modified rule— 
which, however, seems rather complex for the beginner. 1 
130. MLJ—Baird, Esther: ‘‘An Interesting Language Project.’’ xxv1: 44-45 (Jan. 42). A 
writing project coupled with construction activities in realia has been set up in Cannon- 
burn, Pa., and when all projects were completed, an exhibit was set up. The major 
effect noted, aside from enthusiasm in French classes, was a proselytizing influence on 
future language election among the younger students. 
131. MLJ—Daley, T. A.: ‘‘What Is the French Conditional?” xxv1: 133-136 (Feb. 42). The 
conditional of modern French, misnamed, has functions of tense and mood. A list of 1 
its various possibilities, including futur passé, doubt, contingency, and certain polite 
formulas is given with examples. The “‘conditional’’ seems destined to replace the im- 
rfect subjunctive in French. 
132. —Gaarder, A. Bruce: ‘‘Free Composition Scored Objectively.’’ xxv: 766-768 (Nov. 
41). To help students measure progress in language learning and to know what types of 
errors they are making, a chart in which each type of error has a number (as in English 
handbooks of composition) has been constructed. The chart is correlated with a hand- 
book of composition (in this case, Spanish). Each chart is individualized, and a stu- 
dent’s growth’can be traced with its help. 
133. MLJ—Morgan, E. A.: “Teaching the Gender of Nouns.’’ xxv1: 352-357 (May 42). A 
plan is presented for more efficient teaching and testing of the grammatical gender of 
nouns: nouns to be listed spearately by students according to gender, with review of 
lists and testing by giving, for example, French equivalents with article. 
134. SSE—Beharriell, F. J.: “Free Composition in French.”’ xxx: 414-416 (Jan. 42). Aim at 
accuracy in mastered language, not literary excellence. Hints on marking and class 
management of the exercise. 


XI. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES (See 35, 36, 48, 63, 64, 160) 


135. MLJ—Smith, Francis P.: “The Use of Standardized Objective Tests for Sectioning 
French Courses According to Student Ability.’’ xxv1: 123-132 (Feb. 42). Students put 
into a course on the basis of previous experience in French were regrouped by results on 
the Cooperative French Test of the ACE. Both slow and fast sections improved in learn- 
ing speed, with the latter more benefited. Homogeneous grouping seemed to have 
no bad effects psychologically. The tests might well be used to eliminate certain old 
courses by advancing fast students and demoting or dropping poor students. Experi- 
ment at Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 

136. SS—Kotschnig, W. M.: “‘Haben Sie gut geschlafen . . . ?”’ trv: 616-618 (Dec. 27, 41). 
A professor of education and child study considers the effect of decline of foreign 
a. study and the possible results of a spread of one-year courses (see Altman 
#107). Using the stock conversational question of an American student touring Ger- 
many in the good old days (title), he finds that many of us have been sleeping all too 
well. The sole solution as author sees it is in differentiation. Thousands of bored stu- 
dents forced thru dull foreign language classes—this comes from ‘‘a mistaken idea of 
prestige”’; better give these students more English, more social studies, better voca- 
tional courses. But for hundreds remaining who exhibit foreign language ability let the 
foreign language course step up in length and emphasis to approach vocational status. 
And waste no great anxiety on which foreign language is to be studied; let it be a major 
one and if need be, others can be added easily. 

137. SWP—Ballinger, Bertha: “Where Should Foreign Language Study Begin?” xxv1: 364- 
365 (June 40). The answer for Shaw Junior H.S., Philadelphia, is in Grade 8A and some 
New York City schools have the same placement. Some advantages listed for the early 


beginning. 
138. TO—Hamilton, T. E. & Qualia, C. B.: “Spanish in the Grades.”’ xxv: 6: 50-51 (June 
41). What grade for the start; what materials, methods and aims; what teachers? Per- 
haps in 3rd grade by a natural method, books by elementary teachers with native 
Spanish collaboration (books perhaps delayed till 5th grade; or some primary books 
from Latin America adapted to paoee = Well-trained teachers or not at all. Might start 
a the study at 6th grade and move down gradually as teacher supply permits. “Let us 
make haste slowly!” 


. 


139. TO—Hughey, A. H.: “Teaching Spanish in the Elementary Grades.’”’ xxv1: 5: 21-22 
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(May 42). Twenty-two reflections of an El Paso teacher on the new program in Texas. 
How to get a class of 35 ay ay arreng | 3rd-grade pupils to practice Spanish oral ex- 

ression 15-30 minutes a day? Author hopes that this fourth attempt at ‘“‘teaching 
8 nish’? to elementary children will prove worth the time and effort after two or 
rine years of trial. 


140. TO—Patterson, N. S.: “Making French Practical.’’ xxv1: 2: 64~ (Feb. 42). A description 


of the program of “functional French’’ as developed by Prof. Jules Vern at U. of 
Houston, where the course work grows out of student interests: medicine, radio, 


cooking, etc. 


XII. LATIN-AMERICAN a= (See 38, 79, 82, 202, 203, 
204, 214 


141. Arndt, C. O. & others: Americans All: Studies in Intercultural Education. Washington: 


NEA Yearbook of Dept. of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1942, 385 p., 
$2.00. Designed to achieve ‘‘a status of equality for these groups of our citizens who 
are to all intents and purposes still treated as outsiders in our country.’’ Programs car- 
ried on in schools; intercultural activities of varied groups in our polyglot civilization; 
examples from several states. Chapter on ‘Techniques of Culture Building.’ Bibliog- 
raphies for teachers, youth and elementary children and other aids in book selection. 


142. Carley, Verna A.: Inter-American Friendship Through the Schools. Washington: O.E., 


Bulletin 1941, #10, 61 p., 15¢. Six chapters treat study of the languages, study in 
English of the cultures of the other Americas, types of pupil activities, teacher-educa- 
tion, community-education, and inter-American friendship. The author, Prof. of 
Education at U. of Maryland, aknowledges aid from ten school systems. The OE sent 
questionnaires to 6623 U.S. school systems and got 2471 answers: 671 (27%) offer 
Spanish and gave enrollments; 1250 (52%) offer no Spanish but study the cultures in 
some way; 521 (21%) have no study in Spanish or English. Portuguese has only a few 
classes. The 671 systems have 1,867,810 pupils, of whom 218,807 (11.7%) take Spanish. 
A gain in enrollment in Spanish of 22% in 1941-42 is reported in these systems. Em- 
phasis is changing to functional Spanish, in reading and in speech. The pamphlet is 
rich in suggestion and source materials. 


143. Ed.—Cardozo, M. S.; de la Torre, R.; Molina, Béatriz; Dan, Lydia S. L.; ‘The teach- 


ing of Modern Languages in Foreign Countries: in Brazil; in Cuba; in Guatemala; 
in China.’ tx1r: 330-350 (Feb. 42). Editor Mercier extends his survey of foreign lan- 
guage teaching reported previously. The Cuban article is written in French. Naturally 
the major foreign language is English and within some South American countries Indian 
dialects are taught. French is found to have strong emphasis, being obligatory in the 
5-year secondary education of Brazil along with English. In Cuba pupils may elect 
English or French for three years in high school. In Guatemala English is taught from 
the 1st grades and French is required for two years in high school. ‘‘In general when a 
pupil leaves secondary school (in Guatemala) he can read and understand both 
French and English and most students can even speak them.’’ In China foreign lan- 

ages may start in the 5th year of elementary and any of several foreign languages may 
G elected. English seems easist for the Chinese to learn and is the most popular. 


144, Ed—Foster, Racine: ‘The Removal of Language Barriers.’’ tx11: 326-329 (Feb. 42). 


Author has travelled widely in Latin-America and laments that in U.S. there is not 
wide spread knowledge of several foreign languages. Concern is shown at large num- 
bers of Germans in S. America who speak many tongues learned at school in Germany. 
Author hopes we can “ae such training started early and continued long. It is 
apparent that we meet here the “‘career’’ linguists turned out by the German expan- 
sion movement. We can do the same—as we have produced thousands of air mechanics 
in short-order—if we feel the same expansionist urge. Trouble is, Americans have had 
so many other things to do. 


145. Ed.V—(Ed.): “New Census Returns and Education of our Spanish-Speaking Popula- 


tion.’’ 1: 10: 7-8 (July 15, 42). Bureau of Census has released bulletin Population of 
Spanish Mother Tongue (June 42)—‘‘a total of 1,864,400 white persons in the U.S. in 
1940 of the Spanish mother tongue.’’ Describes school facilities and increase of teaching 
materials. Brief bibliography. 


146. ER—Kandel I. A.: ‘Education in Latin American Countries.’”’ 183-191 (Apr. 42). 


“There is in no single book any satisfactory and reliable conspectus of education in all 
the Latin American countries.’’ An authority in this field outlines the major problems 
and the ground yet to be covered. The brief accounts on the twenty republics in Mon- 
roe’s Cyclopedia of Education are soon to be extended by a series of articles written by 
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educators of these countries being published in the Educational Yearbook, 1942, of the 

International Institute of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

147. FR—Furman, Lois: ‘‘The Spirit of France in Argentina.”’ xv: 468-477 (May 42). Author 
has studied the influence of France in Argentina on education, literature and language. 
The collapse of France has weakened their faith and now they are turning toward N. 

America which they consider intellectually and culturally immature. There must be 
wider coliaboration between our educators and theirs. 

148. FR—Lépez Vasquez, Juvencio: “L’Enseignement des langues vivantes 4 Mexico.”’ xv: 
483-486 (May 42). Author is head of French in the Escuela Preparatoria of the National 
University and author of the adopted text in French (see review in same issue). Sum- 
mary is given of course content, method, realia, and equipment in Mexico. Author 
discusses present status of modern languages in Mexico City. 

49. HP—Hochstein, Joshua: “Evander Childs H.S. as an Inter-American Center.’’ xx1v: 2: 
45-56 (Feb. 42). Report of headquarters of the NEA Committee on Inter-American 
Relations. Lists relations in U.S., and in Latin America, services to schools, organiza- 
tions and Pan American Union and governments. Suggests an Inter-American School 
Bureau to direct correspondence of teachers and pupils, prepare teacher-envoys, re- 
— Latin-American visitors, exchange service in American schools and to plan course 
work. 

150. MLJ—Doyle, Henry G.: ‘‘Half-hearted Americanism.’’ xxv1: 164-170 (Mar. 42). The 

phlet of the EPC of the NEA, For These Americas, follows the educationist “‘line’’ 
in its negative attitude toward foreign languages while advocating “‘Education for 
Inter-American Friendship.’’ The end is supposed to be achieved while slighting the 
means. Spanish, Portuguese, and French should be pushed, and foreign languages 
should have an extended program, not a curtailed one. Teachers of foreign languages 
should be foreign language specialists. Opportunities for improvement of teachers by 
residence and study abroad should be made possible. A positive, not negative, program 
is the need for America in educating herself to be a Good Neighbor. 

151. PDK—(Symposium): “Pan-American Intercultural Relationships.’’ xx1v: 3: 97-151 
(Nov. 41). Under this heading the whole issue is given to four editorials (by Ben Cher- 
rington, George I. Sanchez, C. D. Champlin and Paul M. Cook; Cook edits the PDK) 
and 18 articles. To be noted, one by Dean Harold Benjamin (author of the Saber- 
Toothed Curriculum) and one by John C. Patterson on exchange of teachers and stu- 
dents. Two articles are by high school teachers of foreign languages; and Wesley M. 
Carr in “Portuguese Word Count”’ describes the word-frequency count of Brazilian 
Portuguese now under way at Nashville, Tennessee. 

152. NS—(Ed.): “Army Air Corps Learns Spanish.’”’ xxvirt: 53— (Aug. 41). Picture 10,000 
air officers in conversation classes. Classes in Washington used for experimentation 
with vocabulary needed with flying; Each teacher has 4 classes of 15 students daily one 
hour 5 days week. 

153. SE—Hochstein, Joshua (Ed. Dept. of Greater America): “Evander Childs H.S. (N.Y.C.) 
Inter-American Center.”’ x: 318-325 (Feb.—Mar. 42). This department, now appearing 
in each issue, is edited by the chairman of the Committee on Inter-American Relations, 
Dept. of Secondary Teachers, NEA, of which this journal is the organ. This center 
maintains relations with all kinds of schools, educational and governmental agencies. 
Materials may be ordered and sources of all sorts traced. Address editor at 800 E. Gun 
Hill Road, New York City. (See also #149). 

154. SL—(Ed.): “Exhibits of Latin-American Teaching Materials.’’? xxvm: 135- (Feb. 42). 
Some 150 exhibits are available for loan on request from school principals, supervisors, 
“or other authorized individuals” (presumably teachers). Write to the Library Service 
Division, U.S. Office of Education, Washington. 

155. SL—Lane, Jessie E.: “Inter-American News.’’ xxvii: 149- (Feb. 42). Reports reference 
materials on Latin America for school use from several sources. 

156. SL—Patterson, John C.: “Latin-American Exchange Students.’”’ xxvr: 305-306 (July 
41). The background and work projects of thirteen students are given. They come from 
Chile, Costa Rica, Dominican Republic, Haiti, Nicaragua, Panama and Paraguay. 


XIII. MOTIVATION AND —e (See 36, 48, 87, 
130, 193 


157. MLJ—Altman, Clara: “Student Enthusiasm.” xxv: 764-765 (Nov. 41). Students can 
help vitalize teachers’ sectional meetings and strengthen the language program of the 
schools by participating in the teachers’ sectional meetings of educational associations. 
They have reported on teaching devices, community contacts, room decorations, class 
projects in cultural areas, foreign correspondence and foreign language clubs. 
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158. MLJ—Goggio, Emilio: “Let Us Stop Putting the Cart Before the Horse.’’ xxv1: 248- 
250 (Apr. 42). Students electing foreign languages are often vague about reasons for 
choice. Proper choice and good motivation would be developed by preparatory lectures 
by the foreign language staff. Emphasis on the resources of the country and language 
in preparatory work would mean an amplified language course proper, hence there 
— => a department of French, but rather a department of French civilization, 
and so for 

159. MLJ—Hudson, Margaret E.: “‘J’accuse.’”’ xxv1: 137-140 (Feb. 42). Only foreign language 
furnishes exact linguistic training. The present tendency away from foreign langua 
is a yielding to soft education. The negative virtue of rooting out error is important, for 
all of modern educational philosophy, and the teacher ought to insist on “‘don’ts” as 
well as ‘“‘do’s.’’ For this a program of anticipating errors is necessary. 

160. MLJ—Smith, M. Margaret: ‘The Manasquan Experiment.’’ xxv: 857-858 (Dec. 41). 
The introduction of French to the elementary curriculum in functional connection with 

es, songs, dramatizations, and guided conversations may eliminate many difficulties 
in later study of French. A brief classification of such work at Manasquan, N. J., is 
given. It is too early to evaluate results on later study of French as continued. 


XIV. PROGNOSIS; CONTINUANCE (See 35, 117, 122, 135) 


161. GQ—Klemn, F. A.: “The Placement Examination in College German.” xv: 32-35 
(Jan. 42). A brief and non-technical discussion of the college placement examination. 
The author finds it used in roughly half the colleges in Pennsylvania and urges its 
widespread introduction. 

162. HSJ—Giduz, Hugo: “The 1941 French Placement Tests at the U. of N. Carolina.”’ xxv: 
1: 36-39 (Jan. 42). Results of the 12th year of placement testing show definite trend 
for the worse based on same test given in 1940, Cooperative French Test, Revised, 
Advanced Form Q. Percentages of students forced to begin again or to enter remedial 
courses is back to 1939 level after a rise in abilities in 1940. Figures may be somewhat 
distorted by increase in Spanish enrollments; i.e., many good students did not take 
French placements to continue French but started Spanish. 

163. MLJ—Amner, F. Dewey: ‘‘Language Placement Tests in Ohio Colleges.”” xxv1: 109-112 
(Feb. 42). A survey has been made of the practices of many Ohio colleges as to methods 
used in placing students entering with previous experience in a language. Placement by 
test is universally used and is more precise than placement by course sequence. Place- 
ment tests would be used more generally if larger numbers of students entered with 
language credit, if tests were more selective, if tests were less expensive, if their values 
were more generally recognized. 

164. MLJ—Morton-Finney, Pauline: “Latin, a Basis for French and Spanish Study as Evi- 
denced by Teachers’ Marks.’”’ xxv: 873-880 (Dec. 41). Does the study of Latin give an 
appreciably better preparation for the study of French or Spanish than no previous 
Latin? This investigation, involving fair sampling by checking distribution as to age, 
grade, sex, scholarship, study load, and occupational class, answers with a definite 
“Yes.’’? (One would have hoped that a surer check on scholarship ‘than “random 
sampling’’ would be used; moreover, teachers’ marks have been proved notoriously 
unreliable for prognosis.) The author goes on to recommend that a course in Latin be 
constituted for the present course in general language preceding study of modern 
foreign language. A bibliography on the question of Latin as a preparation for modern 
language is given. (See ‘‘Correspondence’’ from Doyle anent this article in May 42 
MLJ: accepting her thesis as axiomatic, he cites evidence of more reasonable prognosis 
how Latin is helped by preceding study of French or Spanish or Italian.) 

165. SS—Blayne, T. C. & Kaulfers, W. V.: “College-Entrance Requirements—Hazards 
to Curriculum Revision.’’ tv: 421-422 (Apr. 11, 42). An extensively documented plea 
to fit the high school course to pupils’ tn and not to tradition or the college-entrance 
bugbear. Statistics that only 3 pupils of a beginning high school class of 35 are likely to 
continue the same language in college and only one likely to major in it in college. From 
guidance officials the prospective college entrants can be found a year ahead and given 

rallel committee or contract instruction. Let’s free the high school curriculum from a 
ear that melts away on close approach. 

166. SSE—Andison, J. G.: “What Should a Student Entering the University Know About 
French?” xxx: 840-845 (June 42). A university professor’s view of language standards 
to be expected when “most of the students entering the U. of Toronto have had five 

rs’ instruction in French.”’ The usual academic view on pronunciation, grammar and 
idiom, keynoted by the statement: ‘It seems to me that certain modern trends in educa- 
tion must be resisted if education is to survive.” 
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XV. PSYCHOLOGY OF LEARNING; TECHNIQUES OF IN- 
STRUCTION (See 41, 63, 68, 121, 175, 177, 187, 205, 206) 


167. Billett, Roy O.: Fundamentals of Secondary-School Teaching, with Emphasis on the Unit 
Method. Ch. xu, “Current Thought and Practice in the Field of Secondary School 
Foreign-Language Instruction,’ p. 316-358. Houghton-Mifflin, 1940, 671 p. $2.90. 
Author direct the National Survey of Secondary Education which, at the instance of 
the NEA, the OE conducted in 1931-32 (see No. 24 monograph, Eddy’s Instruction 
in Foreign Languages). Part I treats basic principles of learning; Part II covers eight 
subject areas titled as above; Part III treat units of study and presents samples. 
Chapter XII treats present status of foreign language teaching (Latin included) in 
junior and senior high schools, basis of enrollment, time-allotment and outcomes. 
Shows fallacy of many of traditional patterns and plumps for a preliminary exploration 
of language values by the English department aided by foreign language teachers fol- 
lowed by reading courses, using much gradated material now available or to be pre- 
pared by teachers and authors. Advanced foreign language study will go on from this 
point to provide specialists and more teachers. While the report stems too closely on 
the 10-year-old Eddy study, much of it is still valid and operative. As a picture of post- 
war foreign language placement in the new school as current educational theory is direct- 
ing it, this account needs reading and pondering by the foreign language teacher and 
specialist. 

168. Bull. W. E. & Drake, L. E.: Aids to Language Learning: Spanish. College Typing Co., 
720 State St., Madison, Wis. Lithoprinted, 1941, 57 p., 50¢. A Spanish instructor and a 
professor of psychology prepare a guide to study, apparently directed for college study 
and for the grammatical approach. There are chapters on Mental Barriers, Point of 
View, Aids to Memorizing, Translation to and from English. Some of the graphic 
devices are ingenious and others are time-honored. Translation by the A-B-C process 
of transliteration, held to be pernicious by many foreign language educators, seems out 
of place in materials prepared by a psychologist, altho the sheer memoriter devices 
are valid. The booklet will be of value to many college students who often must de- 
pend on the textbook to do the teaching. 

169. MLF—Baldensperger, Fernand: “Grandeur et Décadence de la ‘Méthode Directe’.” 
xxvit: 34-39 (Mar.—June 42). Mildly humorous account of the adoption in France of a 
rigorous direct method where no printed or spoken word of the vernacular but many a 
mysterious gesture and much futile histronics had to convey the foreign idea. The 
gains and losses are added up and the conviction reached that no one system will pro- 
vide for all human differences. Meanwhile the Germans were perfecting the system 
in their own way, so that less often was heard from the zealous German touring England 
the lengendary sentence: “‘Vaiter! After zis, I wish to pecome a Velsh rappit!’? 

170. MLJ—Angiolillo, Paul F.: “‘French for the Feeble-Minded: An Experiment.’’ xxv1: 226- 
271 (Apr. 42). The author tried as a recreational activity the t ing of French to some 
feeble-minded girls. Repetition and drill were endured if an atmosphere of fun was main- 
tained. The girls were able to use words independently of the original context to a slight 
degree. The oral method had to be used almost exclusively. 

171. Finney, Ralph V.: ‘‘A Case for Translation.’’ xxv: 883-886 (Dec. 42). Translation in the 
foreign language class is defended on the basis of its necessity, its relation to the time 
in which aims may be realized, and its contribution to building reading skill through 
development of the power of “‘intelligent conjecture.’’ A method of translating and 
checking is presented and contrasted with unsystematic “general understanding.”’ 

172. SSE—Edmondson, Gladys: ‘‘Practical Suggestions for the More Efficient Teaching of 
French.”’ xxx: 1: 55-58 (Sept. 41). Remarks on “how-I-do-it’’ for learning lists of 
vocabulary, of fast dictation of long breath-groups, of pupil socialized recitations and 
use of La Presse, Montreal daily. 

173. T—Haye, K. A.: “English Teaching at the Elementary Stage.”’ xm: 4: 169-172 (June 
41). Ill-equipped native teachers in India lack method and techniques and purpose. 
West would debate the statement: “It is far easier for a child to learn to speak than to 
learn to read or write a new language.’’ Outline of desirable procedures for this oral 
a! The initial complaint on teacher weaknesses seems to belie the main thesis. 
(See #15, article in same issue, for a native teacher’s viewpoint). 

174. T—Kamat, S. V.: “The Use of the Regional Language in the Teaching of English.”’ x1v: 
3: 137-141 (Mar. 42). Simon-pure direct-oral teaching of words produces absurd situa- 
tions at times, often dangerous in poorly equipped teachers (this danger is not limited 
to India). Use of mother-tongue must be permitted where “it conveys the idea more 
easily or more correctly than is otherwise possible.’’ Far from a return to a translation 

approach; but “strike a golden mean.” 
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XVI. READING; METHODS AND MATERIALS (SEE 
34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 127, 222) 


175. FR—Méras, Edmond A.: “‘The Advantages of the Reading Lesson, or How We Can Make 
Our Teaching of the Reading Lesson More Appealing to Our Students.”’ xv: 199-210 
(Jan. 42). In order to reach the largest number of students, individual] instruction must 
be emphasized. This can be done by the reading lesson. Twenty some different ways of 
treating a reading lesson are given. 

176. FR—Kurz, Harry: ‘The Problem of the Textbook.” xv: 51-59 (Oct. 41). Author has 
made a study of textbooks. He finds that the amount of money spent for new texts is 
low and the selection unwise, consequently education is hampered. He discusses briefly 
what effect the world crisis will have on French textbooks. 

177. H—Russell, Harry J.: “We Learn to Read by Reading.’’ xxv: 66-73 (Feb. 42). If our 
students are to learn to read, we must use materials which do not hinder their progress. 
Criteria for these materials are: catering to the interest of the student, graded vocabu- 
lary, low vocabulary content, meeting the mental level of the student, high cognate 
content, etc. Three college freshman Spanish classes of 1937-38 were used in an experi- 
ment using graded-reading material. Experimental group was taught by a modified 
direct-reading method whose characteristics were: stress upon only those grammar 
principles necessary for comprehension; a minimum of written drill; pronunciation drill 
time for understanding and reading the spoken word; the learning of only validated 
vocabulary and idioms. 

Reading material, which was suitable as to interest and vocabulary content, was 
presented from the first class period. The reading material ranged from the 400- to the 
1500-word level. It is estimated that the experimental class read 1345 pages of Spanish, 
fully 400 more than the two control sections. In the three tests given, the experimental 
group was consistently above the control groups by such a wide margin that it cannot 
be attributed to mere chance. 

178. MLJ—Blumberg, Harry: “Increasing Reading Experience in Hebrew.” xxv1: 199-204 
(Mar. 42). An experiment with supplementary reading materials in third and fourth- 
term classes in Hebrew in a NYC high school, employing a combination of intensive and 
extensive personal-choice readings, resulted in high reading scores on the Regents’ 
Examinations and in more student enthusiasm. A need for more materials suitable for 
high school students is indicated. 

179. MLJ—Churchman, P. H.: “A Program for Elementary Reading-Emphasis Courses.’’ 
xxv: 90-99 (Feb. 42). A detailed description of a beginners’ college course in French 
in which silent reading skill is the prime objective. Graded reading, recognition gram- 
mar, intensive work in translation, and copious reading for content are main features. 
This course may have prognosis value for later work in more active French. 

180. MLJ—Drubeck, Pearl R.: “Propaganda and Foreign Language Study.’’ xxv: 881-882 
(Dec. 41). The reading and discussion of foreign-language newspapers can give a better 
understanding of international problems. The author’s classes in French and Italian 
showed considerable insight into the policy of several newspapers and. made gains in 
judging them and their influence on immigrants and first-generation Americans. 

181. MLJ—Freudenthal, Hans W. L.: “The Problem of Translating.’’ xxv1: 62-65 (Jan. 42). 
Examples of errors in even good translations show the difficulty of the task. Adequate 
equivalents are often impossible to find. Hence the study of the foreign tongue, the 
culture, the people, is the real guide to understanding. The complex problem of transla- 
tion with its valuable attendant discipline is best illustrated in work in Greek and Latin. 

182. MLJ—Keating, L. Clark: “The Importance of Adverbs and Connectives in Teaching 
Reading.’’ xxvr: 361-363 (May 42). The indispensable connectives which make con- 
nected discourse possible are the most difficult words in the foreign vocabulary. They 
seldom show any cognate relationship to English and require more than the haphazard 
consideration usually given. 

183. MLJ—LeCog, J. P.: “Language, Intensive Versus Extensive Reading.” xxv1: 46-54 (Jan. 
42). Since the high school and junior college student has but a limited reading power and 
limited experience of the world, he is not equipped to read extensively but must prepare 
for it by intensive reading in which the findings of authorities, ancient and modern, on 
the nature of language play a part in a method. Extensive reading begun too 
soon cultivates superficiality. Intensive reading here means slow, thoughtful reading of 
worthwhile content. 

184. MLJ—Moore, Anne Z.: “An riment Designed to Measure the Comparative Achieve- 
ment in Vocabulary and Reading Ability of Second-Year Classes in French and Span- 
ish.”? xxv1: 358-360 (May 42). (This 22-word title runs a dead heat with Item #175; 


pity the poor bibliographer!) Using new-type examination forms, the author tested 
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second-year French and Spanish classes at the mid-year and at the end of the year and 
measured the comparative growths. The percentage of gain in the French classes, using 
the device of early and wide reading, was significantly greater than in the Spanish 
classes, where intensive reading was stressed. 

185. MLJ—Thompson, Lawrence: “‘The University Library and the Modern Language Read- 
ing-Knowledge Requirement.” xxv1: 23-26 (Jan. 42). Because graduate students satis- 
fying reading-knowledge requirements in modern languages are likely to choose un- 
suitable materials or to damage expensive sets, reference librarians trained in modern 
languages should advise on the selection of reading materials, and the library should 
provide inexpensive materials for this purpose. Some suggestions as to kinds and 
sources are given. 

186. MLJ—Zanghi, A. E.: ‘““The English Grade-Level Equivalents of High School French 
Reading Materials.’”’ xxv: 679-682 (Oct. 41). Hand in hand with reduced vocabulary 
and grammar load for the adolescent student has gone a choice of reading materials, in 
French textbooks, of a low thought content unsuited to adolescent interests and abili- 
ties, as judged by a number of English teachers on the elementary, junior high and 
senior high levels. The author believes that a more worthwhile reading selection could 
be offered within the grammatical and vocabulary restrictions of the learning program. 

187. TO—Holland, B. F. & McDaniel, Gertrude: “Teaching Latin-Americans to Read by 
Means of Visual Aids.’’ xxvr: 7: 20-22 (July 42). An experiment on 67 Texas-Mexican 
children entering school who could not speak or understand English. Materials now 
published by Steck Co. at Austin as Fun at School with a teacher’s manual. Manual 
describes use of toys, objects, games, slides, color cards, etc., for teaching and provision 
for reviews and testing. Teachers of such classes reported by questionnaire that pupils 
should know 126 words per semester on an average. These groups learned over 200 words 
per semester. Materials used Gates word list and other pre-primer lists. In Texas 54% 
of teachers of these classes use the text Spot; 33% use Bob and Pony; 5% use Neal and 
Storm Pre-Primer. 

188. TO—Slayton, Yetta M.: “Why Not Spanish Readers?”’ xxv1: 7: 40—- (July 42). A high 
school experiment in “‘grammarless reading.’’ A reader was the text for each semester of 
two years of work at Abilene; grammar was taught as encountered in the stories. Time 
saved permitted Fridays for dialog practice. At end of year pupils knew 6% more gram- 
mar by a standardized test than grammar-approach pupils (but no data are given on 
equivalent abilities). 


XVII. REALIA, CULTURES; CLUBS, SOCIALIZATION (See 
16, 45, 46, 48, 57, 75, 76, 81, 82, 83, 87, 89, 160, 217) 


189, FR—Brodin, Sylvie: ‘‘Le folklore francais et son utilisation dans ]’enseignement.”’ xv: 
308-316 (Feb. 42). Author gives a definition of “folk-lore’’ and a brief history of the 
development of interest in this subject. A list is given by the international Congress 
of the divisions of folklore. Interesting facts are given about interpretations of various 
songs and folk-dances. 

190. FR—Davis, Herbert: ‘‘Foreign Literatures and Our Youth.’’ xv: 21-28 (Oct. 41). Our 
youth must avoid an intellectual isolationism. They must be taught the value of litera- 
ture with less emphasis on speaking. Only in this way can the heritage of common cul- 
ture be handed on to other generations. 

191. HP—Méras, Leslie: French Culture Lesson for the American Child.” 7: 
74-76 (Sept. 41). Change in status of France offers double opportunity to understand 
the changes in view of past history and cultural achievements. 

192. MLF—Robinson, Vern W.: “Potato Puppets.’’ xxv: 165-167 (Sept. 41). Expensive 
pragete of wood or of papier maché are not needed when potatoes of suitable size can 

ped and painted and thumb-tack eyes applied. A hole for the index finger and 
sleeves for the arms of thumb and middle finger permit adequate head and body motions 
while an assistant reads the lines. Productions of U. of Calif. at L.A. have brought major 
returns at small investment. 

193. MLJ—Blackburn, Bonnie: ‘‘A College ‘International Night.’’? xxv1: 40-43 (Jan. 42). 
The Department of Modern Languages of Millikan U. celebrates annually an Interna- 
tional Night in which foreign language plays and sketches with use of realia, exhibits 
and a museum, a cabaret with floor show, and other features are offered. The outcomes 
are increased enthusiasm, increased knowledge of realia and language, and increased 
cooperation among the language departments and many other departments besides. 

194. MLJ—Chay, Marie: “Exchange of Letters in Spanish.” xxvi: 185-186 (Mar. 42). 

Practical difficulties in the way of student exchange with Latin-Americans made two 

Colorado high schools try mutual exchange of letters. Besides the betterment of rela- 

tions between the two schools, the students kept up the letter-writing, improved vocabu- 

lary, and raised morale in grammar work. 
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. MLJ—Oliver, James E.: ‘Cultural Content of German Grammar Texts.’’ xxvr: 341- 
347 (Apr. 42). This study set out to evaluate the cultural content of some modern Ger- 
man grammar texts using the Gilman and Van Horne frequency count technique of the 
Study in the way Babbitt and Tharp studied French grammars some years ago. The 
reliability of the counting method was studied and the project surveyed the response 
being given to the cultural objectives by state courses of study in the area of the North 
Central Association. 


196. MLJ—Russo, G. A.: “Italian Civilization.’ xxv1: 364-367 (May 42). Since most students 


197. 


203 


204. 


205 


studying Italian are primarily interested in its culture, cultural elements need more 
emphasis in courses. A method of introducing these elements is presented from the 
beginning using English sources. A bibliography is appended. 

MLJ—Sammartino, Peter: “A Cultural Experiment.’ xxv1: 35-39 (Jan. 42). A series of 
out-of-class activities to familiarize students with elements of French culture is de- 
scribed: visits to museums, motion pictures, programs of the French Folklore Society, 
and the French Pavilion at the New York World’s Fair. In addition to factual informa- 
tion other outcomes are noted. Suggestions are made for classes not located in large 
metropolitan centers. 

. MLJ—Spurr, F. S.: ‘‘Realia in Foreign Language Courses.’’ xxv1: 174-176 (Mar. 42) 
The inclusion of realia in foreign language courses contributes to learning the forei 
language, also to integration. This article shows some ways of dealing with realia with- 
out undue loss of time from other activities. Emphasis is on intelligent relation of realia 
to the milieu of the student and on quality, not quantity, of experiences with realia. 

. OS—Jewell, Marc: “What Can a Small School French Club Do?’’ xx: 1: 34-35 (Jan. 42). 
At Glendale only 30-odd pupils were taking French. Nevertheless four pupils insisted 
on forming a club and promoted valuable activities. A series of French sound-films 
netted a small profit which was sent to the AATF for relief of French children thru the 
Quakers’ Committee. 

. OS—Myers, Kathryn M.: “Variety in Activities for Foreign Language Students.”’ xrx: 
7: 294-295 (Oct. 41). The French Club at Oak Hill had a banquet of French dishes, 
programs on music and on art. A picnic honored the senior members. Values correlative 
with other subjects were achieved. 

. SWP—de Kernay, Aline: “French Culture as it is Taught in John Adams H.S.” xxvii: 
351-355 (June 40). Description of a course for 1st-year pupils at Ozone Park, N. Y., 
now taught in all schools of the city since the 1937 syllabus in Foreign Civilization was 
was adopted in NYC. A Wednesday auditorium program is given to all 1st-year French 
classes assembled. Lectures with slides, songs and concert presentations are followed 
next day in the separate classes with discussion, testing and supplementary reading in 
English since every pupil must read and report on four books from a list. 

. TO—Denby, Dorothy: “Kilgore High Looks South.” xxv: 12: 13- (Dec. 41). The course 
“Spanish A—Our Latin-American Neighbors,’’ introduced by the Spanish-speaking 
principal, to study in English facts and relations with the Latin-American countries. 

. TO—Harris, Frances: ‘‘A School Program on Latin America.’’ xxvr: 8: 18- (Aug. 41). 
“We cannot become Good Neighbors by simply learning Spanish. We must learn the 
history and way of life of Latin America.”’ 

. TO—Montgomery, Rosalie: ‘“Pan-Americanism in Texas Schools.’’ xxv: 12: 17-18 (Dec. 
41). The increase in Spanish study and in study about the Latin- American countries. 
Effect in programs, radio, correspondence, trips. 


XVIII. TEACHER QUALIFICATIONS, CERTIFICATION; 
GRADUATE WORK (See 23, 28, 40, 41, 185) 


. Gullette, C. C.; Keating, L. C.; Viens, C. P.: Teaching a Modern Language. Crofts & Co., 
1942, 136 p., $1.00. The same authors and same publisher put out four years ago a stu- 
dent’s manual of study practices. This book is a précis of teacher practices to be used 
with selected references to periodicals and to more extensive teacher manuals. The 18 
brief chapters cover the usual topics in such a teachers’ manual. The chapter on “Extra 
Helps”’ lists sources of materials for four languages. The separate listing requires much 
repetition of common sources and naturally errors have occurred, due partly to rapidly 
changing publishing conditions. This list is largely reprinted from a booklet that has 
ge too little publicity: Ways to Better High Schools, U. of Illinois Bulletin, Oct. 


206. Seeds, Nellie M.: A Training Manual for Teachers of Spanish. WPA Technical Series, 


Public Activities Circular No. 19, Education Circular No. 6, July 1941, Div. of Com- 
munity Service Programs, WPA, Washington. Designed for in- and pre-service trainin, 
of teachers of Air Corps officers, the approach is direct-oral for conversational skills o 
value for flying and landing in Latin American countries. Content is highly practical, 
pronunciation is the American type, the methods as simple as possible. Altho author 
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says “Probably more than three-fourths of the impressions which an average individual 
receives come thru the visual organs,’’ and advises use of many visual aids (pictures, 
objects, actions) in presenting the text, the teacher is still advised not to let the pupil 
view the text until the ear has acquired the sound. Why these highly-motivated adult 
learners must be deprived of this accelerating fusion of eye and ear in word learning is 
beyond the reviewer. The book is of value to new teachers and worthy of perusal by old 
ones. 

207. ERB—Anderson, E. W.; Ewan, Mary A.; Kellstadt, Marie: “Teaching Opportunities of 
1941.’ xx1: 2: 41-45 (Feb. 18, 42). By Dec. 31, 1941, 85% of the 1941 graduating class 
of the College of Education, Ohio State University, (of those who really wanted to 
teach) were employed as teachers, against 76% in 1940 that date. In French 64% were 
placed, against an average of 48% over the previous four years; however, less than one- 
third of these teachers taught any French—they taught their other major subject and 
perhaps a minor or two. Of 51 calls, only 4 were for French alone, 19 with one other sub- 
ject, 28 with two or more other subjects (English, Latin, Home Ec. and Physical Educa- 
tion, the most fequently requested combinations). Few calls came for Spanish (it’s dif- 
ferent in 1942) and fewer in German; Latin continues strong. 

208. FR—Withers, A. M.: ‘‘To ‘Sell’ or not to ‘Sell.’”’ xv: 122-126 (Dec. 41). French teachers 
have been accused of “‘selling’’ their subject. ‘“Frequency-words”’ have been a “selling 
device.’’ Does this produce word-ignorant students? The author suggests requiring 
foreign language of all English majors, which would relieve mediocrity as regards Eng- 
lish words; moreover, this would relieve the necessity of “‘selling’’ foreign languages. 

209. FR—Withers, A. M.: “As One English Professor to Another.’’ xv: 324-329 (Feb. 42). 
Withers feels that there is need for foreign language study among English majors. 
Foreign languages develop a linguistic sensitivity. He pleads for closer cooperation of 
English and French teachers on the college level. 

210. H—Leavitt, Sturgis G. : “A Continued Experiment in Inter-Americanism.”’ xxv: 199-201 
(May 42). At the “Summer School” for South Americans held at the U. of North 
Carolina in 1942 the South American students attended classes, and also requested 
an English course as in 1941. The Dept. of English had three classes in the “Summer 
School.’’ One class was for correction of speech defects; taught with records; another 
was in English phonetics; and a third was in conversation. Topics were such as: “What 
to say in restaurants,” “In hotels,’’ “In stores,”’ etc. 

211. MLJ—Enrnst, Carola L.: “Examination for the Certification of Teachers of Foreign Lan- 
guages in the State of Connecticut.’’ xxv: 862-863 (Dec. 41). A rigorous examination 
by jury has been instituted in Connecticut: it deals with the spoken language, with the 
written language, and with the civilization and literature of the country concerned. The 

urpose is to ensure better qualified teachers for Connecticut. 

212. J—Maronpot, Raymond P.: ‘‘What is Your Modern Language Methodology Quo- 
tient??? xxvr: 205-210 (Mar. 42). A new-type objective test in modern language 
methodology is presented with a view to the stimulation of self-improvement of 
teachers a self-rating. Control of important books on methodology, important 
persons in its development, methods, and psychology of language learning are among 
the Deere: tested. Learning the answers to the test would constitute a good course in 
methodology. 

213. MLJ—Miller, Wm. M.: “Nature Displayed.’”’ xxv1: 251-255 (Apr. 42). An examination 
of a book on methodology published in 1810 on teaching French. A perusual of the book 
shows that modern language teaching has at the best made great advances but suggests 
that traditional practices may well be re-examined in the light of modern theories as to 
the nature of the learning process. 

214. MLJ—Tyre, Carl A.: “Practical Pan Americanism.”’ xxv: 113-115 (Feb. 42). The New 
MexicoA. & M. oe a plan of exchange scholarships with Colombia and Ecuador. 
Certain features are different from the usual plan. The writer describes his experiences 
in interviewing candidates in South America and notes the remarkable interest in us 
and willingness to sacrifice for an educational opportunity in the U. S. 

215. MLJ—Wachs, William: ‘Teachers are Learning Spanish.’’ xxv: 851-852 (Dec. 41). A 
description of how many teachers in NYC got together under one of their number for 
an in-service training in Spanish for use in and out of school. 

216. NCAQ—Cooper, Russell M.: “Liberal Arts Colleges Study Teacher Preparation.” xvi: 
262-267 (Jan. 42). Small, independent, usually church-related, liberal arts colleges pre- 
pare almost as many high school teachers (including the foreign languages) as all other 
agencies combined. A committee of North Central Association is studying the teacher- 
preparation program and fostering self-appraisal and improvement. After study of 12 

representative colleges, a series of ten conferences were held. Then 28 colleges organi 

a cooperative survey. Article reports progress of the survey in a series of apprai 

activities. Results will have major effect if carried to fruition. 
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XIX. TESTING; APPRAISALS (See 88, 132, 135, 161, 162, 163, 
166, 211, 212) 


217. EM—Ornstein, Jacob: ‘‘A Pre-test on Latin America.’’ xx1: 344-345 (Apr. 42). Now that 
school and college foreign-language and social-science departments are stressing in- 
formation on our southern neighbors, how much do we know already? Not much, ap- 
parently, as scores on these 20 simple questions have ranged 15-85% in such classes. 
(See elsewhere in this bibliography numerous courses both in English and in Spanish). 

218. MLJ—Andrus, Lawrence: ‘‘Reporting a Test.’’ xxv1: 368-374 (May 42). Feeling the 
need of an adequate test in French composition with comparability from year to year, 
the author devised one on the principle of translating a French passage into English to 
provide a test ge, then leaving blank, parts of the original French, and asking the 
class to fill in the holes in the French by writing in the appropriate phrase. A discussion 
of the reliability and validity of the test is given. 

219. MLJ—Roberts, G. B.: “A Plan for Making Foreign Language Students Error-Con- 
scious.’? xxv: 677-678 (Oct. 41). Daily, written, 10-minute tests of the Spanish-to- 
English-back-to-Spanish and the question-answer-in-Spanish types tend to make 
Spanish majors and minors speak and write better than other methods without loss of 
interest. But grades are mentioned as important motivation. 

220. MLJ—Smith, Francis P. & Campbell, Helen S.: “Objective Achievement Testing in 
French: Recognition versus Recall Items.’’ xxv1: 192-198 (Mar. 42). To what extent 
is passive knowledge of grammar related to active knowledge? To find this out the 
authors constructed recall tests to parallel recognition tests, and found that students 
tended very strongly to place relatively in the same order on each test, hence that 
recognition tests (here the Codperative) offer accurate grading of the class. Recognition 
tests seem superior to recall tests in diagnostic power. 

221. SS—Carr, W. L.: “Some Criteria for Evaluating Activities in a Latin Classroom.” 
65-70 (Aug. 2, 42). A “freetrader in educational matters’’ does not want a subsidy for 
his subject; let it prove its value in competition with other subjects. “The only good ad- 
vertisement is a satisfied customer.’’ His six criteria seem equally valid for other 
foreign languages: ‘‘1. The relative directness of the activity’s contributions to the 
attainment of one or more ultimate objectives considered valuable for the pupils in- 
volved. 2. The relative directness of the activity’s contribution to the ability to read 
Latin [substitute French or others]. 3. The intrinsic interest which the activity stimulates 


in the pupils participating. 4. The success with which the pupils can carry on the ac- 
tivity with their present abilities and skills. 5. The kind and amount of individual activity 
outside the classroom which the classroom activity stimulates. 6. The number of pupils 
rticipating in the activity.’’ 
222. sSE—St. John, H. B.: “Testing Comprehension of Sight Passages—French, Grade 
XIII.’’ xxx: 235-237 (Nov. 41). A sample prose passage and test questions as may be 
expected on the final examination. 


XX. VOCABULARY; LANGUAGE (See 68, 118, 182, 184) 


223. Keniston, Hayward: A Standard List of Spanish Words and Idioms. Heath, 1941, 108 p. 
Started as a revision of an earlier list, the book was given a new title when changes grew 
too numerous. Influenced by the 1490 basic English words that West used to define 
23,000 items in a dictionary, and impressed by the 1471 Latin words found basic by 
Diederich, the author lists 1500 basic words in three groups of 500: Fundamental and 
Structural; Essential; and Indispensable. Group IV of 500 Useful words, plus 1060 
derivatives of Groups I-IV, the total reaches 3060, to which 575 are idioms added for a 
a grand total of 3635 items. ’s similar list (Basic French Vocabulary, Holt, 1939) 
has 3340 items, of which 420 are idioms. A lengthy introduction describes the composi- 
tion of the list; a dictionary list of 65 pages gives meanings in English; remaining pages 
list word groups, names of countries, describe word-building. Bibliography on foreign 
language word lists. 

224. EM—LaBrant, Lou and others: “‘Approaches to Semantics.’’ xx1: 6: 266-309 (Mar. 42). 
This title covers seven articles devoting the whole issue to the topic, among which read: 
“Semantics and the Teaching of Readin g”’ y David Kopel; ‘‘Part-Whole Shifts’’ by 
I. A. Richards; = Mathematics’”’ by Harold Fawcett. The last-mentioned 
article is of particular lenge to foreign language teachers who claim that their 
subject, when properly taught, trains for reflective thinking. Fawcett’s book, The 
Nature of Proof (Bur. of Publications, T. C., Columbia U., 1938) aims at scientific 
scrutiny of language meanings to prevent language from hiding or distorting real 


meaning. 
22S. FR—Parker, Ellen P.: “Dictionary Exercise.”? xv: 410-411 (Mar. 42). The author has 
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pommel a list of English expressions for translation into French, for practice in accurate 

word choice. 

226. GQ—Steckelberg, Mathilde: ‘The Sine Qua Non Scientific German Vocabulary.” xv: 
73-85 (Mar. 42). The article indicates that the basic vocabulary requirements for 
scientific reading are much the same as for general reading. Purin’s Standard German 
Vocabulary and the Minimum Standard Vocabulary of the AATG are checked against 
the vocabularies of ten science readers. More than 1200 words from the two standard 
vocabularies were found in from six to ten of the readers. This list is presented according 
to the form of the AATG list. 

227. MDU—Morgan, Bayard Q.: “ ‘Basic’ and ‘Derivative’ in the MSGV.”’ xxxrv: 157-158 
(Mar. 42). Morgan seeks to clear up some of the misunderstanding regarding the 
function and use of these terms employed in listing German vocabulary items and 
thereby facilitate the use of the German Frequency Word Book. 

228. MLF—Blayne, T. C. & Kaulfers, W. V.: “An Antidote for the Word-Matching Com- 
plex.’’ xxv1: 208-212 (Dec. 41). A construction-pattern exercise on the softened impera- 
tive in Spanish. After a series of preparatory steps, the unit lists 50 patterns involving 
choice in a model sentence of varying infinitives and objects. The patterns are set by 
English sentences calling for selection of appropriate words from vocabulary lists. Simi- 
lar units previously published are cited for other languages. 

229. MLJ—Davis, Edwin: ‘French Spelling.’’ xxv1: 292-294 (Apr. 42). Just as English is 
formidable to the learner because of p Br spelling, so too is French. Here is a list of 
concrete proposals for simplification of spelling in the French language. The proposal 
is in line with recommendations of some eminent French authorities on language. 

230. MLJ—Foley, Louis: ‘“The Huxley Tradition of Foreign Language Study.’’ xxvi: 14-20 
(Jan. 42). Huxley’s view that German and Latin are the best keys to better understand- 
ing of English is attacked. The fact that the most familiar words in English of Latin 
origin usually come to us from French, and in a sense nearer our own, should be evi- 
dence that French is a better key. The grammar of French is also much more like 
English than is Latin grammar. (The real problem in vocabulary is not the familiar 
words, however, but the literary and more difficult words. On this point a further study 
along the lines of Thorndike’s list of English words and Lindsay’s analysis of the list in 
terms of Latin would be necessary.) 

231. MLJ—Furst, Norbert: ‘Transitions Between the European Languages.’”’ xxvi: 171-173 
(Mar. 42). There are no sharp borderlines between the European languages geographi- 
cally. Just as Greek and Latin mutually interpenetrated in antiquity, so do the modern 
Sane of Europe. Languages have centers of radiation rather than well defined 

undaries. 

232. MLJ—Kamman, Wm. F.: ‘The Problem of a Universal Language.’’ xxv1: 177-182 
(Mar. 42). The difficulties of learning natural idioms has encouraged the invention of 
artificial, scientific languages, usually by non-linguists. Prejudices, national ambitions 
and the multiplicity of languages offered, besides weaknesses of some of the proposed 
constructs, have prevented any artificial language from making headway. Author urges 
that since present tongues will rule internationally, they be simplified for convenience 
of communication. A short bibliography. 

233. MLJ—Nunn, Marshall E. & Schweitzer, Jerome W.: “War Terms in Spanish.’’ xxvt: 
187-191 (Mar. 42). An English-Spanish glossary of war terms as used in certain Mexican 
Cuban, and Texan newspapers. It is not claimed to be complete but contains those 
terms which are most frequent and interesting. It should supply some terms created in 
the recent past and not found in dictionaries. 

234. MLJ—Stevens, Ruth C.: “Time Out for Fun and Learning.’’ xxv: 769-771 (Nov. 41). 
Vocabulary of picturable objects can be learned easily and interestingly by classifying 
the vocabulary and having students bring in pictures to illustrate the words. Composi- 
tions can be written descriptive of the pictures. Several other familiar ativities are ar- 
ranged in a series to follow up. 
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Notes and News 


OHIO CONDUCTS MODERN LANGUAGE TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE 


Durinc the week of June 15-20, 1942, modern language teachers from Ohio and surrounding 
states assembled on the campus of the Ohio State University for a brief period of intensive 
study. The program, organized under the joint sponsorship of the Ohio Modern Language 
Teachers Association and the Ohio State University, was planned to offer maximum practical 
assistance to the classroom teacher. It included regularly scheduled lectures, demonstration 
classes in French and Spanish, private conference periods, and addresses by men prominent 
in the educational life of the state. 

Chief emphasis throughout the week was placed upon the work in Spanish and French 
phonetics and pronunciation, conducted respectively by Prof. Clarence E. Parmenter, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and by Prof. Pierre DeLattre, University of Oklahoma. Daily lectures 
were followed by demonstrations, group practice and private conferences. Included also werea 
series of lectures on psychology by Professors Sidney L. Pressey, Horace B. English, and Fran- 
cis P. Robinson, all of Ohio State University, and another series on foreign language methodol- 
ogy by Professors Russell P. Jameson, Oberlin College, C. H. Handschin and Willis K. Jones, 
Miami University, and James B. Tharp, Ohio State University. Still another series of lectures 
on the literature and civilization of France, Germany, and the Spanish-speaking peoples was 
under the respective direction of Professors Jameson, Handschin, and William S. Hendrix, the 
latter of Ohio State University. The demonstration classes were taught, in French by Arthur 
G. Bovée, University of Chicago High School, and in Spanish by Mary W. Coates, Lakewood 
(Ohio) High School. 

Short talks on various educational problems were given at dinner meetings by members 
of the Ohio State University, the State Department of Education, the Director of the Uni- 
versity School, and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio High School Principals Association. 
Evening sessions included demonstrations of audio-visual aids by Prof. Milton L. Shane, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, an illustrated lecture on the relations of art history to 
language teaching by Prof. Frank J. Roos, Jr., of Ohio State University, and an address on 
music in the foreign language classroom by Frederick C. Mayer, Dean of Conservatory, Capi- 
tal University, with vocal and instrumental selections performed by Columbus musicians. 

The Institute closed with an Inter-American luncheon whose program was broadcast 
over Station WOSU. The addresses were ‘Pan Americanism in the United States” by Willis 
Knapp Jones, Past President of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, and “The 
Inter-American Destiny” by William Manger, Counselor of the Pan American Union. Prof. 
James B. Tharp served as Director of the Institute. 

FreEDERIc J. Kramer, Department of German, Ohio State University. 


THE WASHINGTON INTER-AMERICAN TRAINING CENTER 


THE WASHINGTON INTER-AMERICAN Training Center was established by the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs through a contract with the American Council of Learned 
Societies, which administers the Center. The purpose of the Center is ‘“‘to provide intensive 
training for Army and Navy officers and other government personnel being sent to Latin 
America on official missions.” It provides “intensive, non-academic instruction in languages 
and Latin American backgrounds,” and “equips men to accomplish their missions more 
effectively and, for those not going to the field, provides training in languages and in problems 
affecting their work.” ‘In all circumstances, the foundation of the program will remain pro- 
vision for developing competence in the languages of Latin America.” 
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The Center operates on eight-week cycles. Its standard unit of language instruction is 
thirty-two class-hours. The beginners’ course covers two units, or sixty-four class-hours; the 
intermediate course, an additional two units, or sixty-four class-hours more. This is a com- 
paratively small amount of time, but because of the nature of the classes, largely composed 
of government officers holding responsible positions in agencies concerned with Latin American 
affairs, and because of the care that is taken not to waste class-time, the results attained are 
gratifying. 

Dean Henry Grattan Doyle is director of the Center, while Francisco Aguilera is superviser 
of Spanish classes. 


THE CASA PAN-AMERICANA OF MILLS COLLEGE 
An Experiment in Inter-American Understanding 


La Casa Pan-AMERICANA was established at Mills College, Oakland, California, in the sum- 
mer of 1942 for the purpose of maintaining a residence center of Pan-American studies on the 
Pacific Coast for teachers of social studies, Spanish and Portuguese, students of Latin Ameri- 
cana, business representatives preparing for commercial relations with Latin-American coun- 
tries, and for Latin-American students preparing to enter American colleges and universities. 

Warren Olney Hall was set aside as “La Casa Pan-Americana” for the summer of 1942. 
This spacious and beautiful residence hall became the summer home for those enrolled. 
Through a residential plan of a house for students with its own library, daily papers, guests, 
fiestas, plays and music, along with serious classwork, an environment of study and social 
intercourse was created, out of which excellent work grew naturally. 

The faculty were resident in the Casa with the students, providing daytime and evening 
contacts, conferences, and personal help with language and curricular problems. The Spanish 
and Portuguese-speaking Latin-Americans, mingling constantly with the North Americans, 
gave the Casa a genuine Pan-American atmosphere. The hostess of the Casa, Sefiora Du Pont 
Garthwaite, a native of El Salvador, a woman of rare cultivation, added much to the home-like 
nature of the Casa. On special occasions, the resident Latin-Americans dressed in their ntaive 
costumes and planned the music, drama, and dances. Friday evenings were given over to such 
recreation. 

The carefully planned language instruction in Spanish and Portuguese met many needs: 
elementary and advanced students, business and literary students, those in great haste and 
those in leisure. The language teaching staff was headed by Dr. Dominic Rotunda, of Mills 
College, and counted among its members guest teachers from Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, and 
Mexico. Two hours were set aside daily as a minimum period for formal class instruction in 
Spanish and Portuguese. Instruction in English was available to Latin-Americans. Table con- 
versation at all meals in the Casa was organized for language practice. 

The daily workshop, directed by Dr. Samuel Guy Inman, Professor of International Re- 
lations at the University of Pennsylvania, built its summer efforts around a project of pre- 
paring a complete high school text on Latin-America for social science teachers. The smaller 
seminar groups contributed specialized material to the larger workshop body, which in turn 
incorporated the material into the course-of-study. An important seminar on Latin-American 
Literature was conducted by Dr. Arturo Torres-Rioseco, a native of Chile; another seminar 
working on Curriculum Problems was headed by Miss Ruth Franklin, Director of Latin- 
American Studies in the San Francisco Public Schools. 

Mr. Antonio Sotomayor, well-known Bolivian artist, who with his wife lived in the Casa, 
served as adviser and instructor in Latin-American art. The course in the history of South 
American art given by Alice Putnam Breuer was based on rare slides and an exhibition of Pre- 
Columbian art in the De Young Museum. An exhibition of contemporary Latin-American 
art at the Mills Art Gallery also attracted much interest. 

The location of “La Maison Frangaise” on the Mills College campus proved highly ad- 
vantageous to the Pan-American program. This well-known French house lent faculty and 
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students to the Pan-American house frequently, and M. André Maurois, eminent French 
writer, lectured once weekly to the combined groups of students. M. Darius Milhaud, leading 
French composer, likewise shared his time between the two houses, since he is an authority 
on Latin-American music, particularly that of Brazil, where he once lived. 

Recreation was not neglected. Beside Friday evening fiestas, daily opportunity was pro- 
vided for swimming in the large outdoor pool, riding horseback through the 150 acre campus, 
playing tennis, shooting archery, or joining in folk dancing. Elena Imaz, Argentinian ballet 
dancer and exchange student, Mrs. Blanca Saunders of Chile, and Isabela Lopez de Herwig 
of Mexico taught the group many interesting dances. 

Story-telling was a daily event when the Casa family gathered around the big fireplace 
of the living room each evening, and the folk lore of Latin lands and peoples came to life while 
being related by their own people in their own language. Several evenings were given over to 
films and lectures on special subjects, such as the ancient civilizations of Latin-America, the 
Pan-American highway, schools and education, and similar topics. Special guests invited to 
lecture included Dr. Enrique Laroza, president of the College of Engineering in Lima, Peru, 
who lectured on “The Industrialization of Peru.” 

One evening the Casa gaily entertained the officers of the Chilean warship Lauéaro, 
along with one officer’s wife, the Chilean Consul General and his wife, the Vice-Consul and his 
daughter, and a number of other Latin-American guests. 

The presence and help of the twenty Latin-American Consuls located in San Francisco 
were of great value. Several of them came and lived part of the time with their families in the 
Casa. Others came for teas, dinners, and special conferences of the workshop, presenting in- 
formal lectures on many interesting aspects of their countries. 

Through the Workshop, through concentrated language study, and through the social 


» program of the Casa, an important function of the entire experiment was to promote friend- 


ships and close contacts between North Americans and Latin-Americans through residence 
together in the Casa during the six weeks of the summer program. The scope of this attempt is 
revealed not only in the ample program of studies, but also in statistics of the 1942 summer 
participation. Eighteen scholarships and fellowships were awarded, half going to Latin- 
American, and half to North American students. 125 students were enrolled, 64 of these, 
residents, and 61 non-residents. Guests and observers of the enterprise, besides those enrolled 
for the course, represented nine Latin-American nations, fifteen North American states and 
Hawaii, four European countries, and a number of Oriental groups, totalling 353 persons. 
Public lectures brought 1,847 guests to the Casa; the Latin-American Art Exhibit was viewed 
by 942 art students, and social occasions and entertainment brought an additional 1,687 
guests in contact with the Casa’s dynamic Pan-Americanism. 

The final project of the Workshop in Pan-American studies will extend over several ad- 
ditional months. As an outgrowth of the discussions on democracy in Latin-America, two ad- 
vanced students—Loraine Shepard, social science teacher, and Laura Bryning, a government 
employee before coming to the Casa Pan-Americana—were provided with traveling fellowships 
in Mexico, where they will make a study of the new program in the teaching of democracy. 
Their report, when completed, will form the basis for some of the studies in the Workshop next 
year. 

A color film depicting the life and program of the Casa Pan-Americana will be available 
for distribution by Mills College soon. It may be obtained in silent or sound versions by 
schools and other interested groups. 


“HOW TOTALITARIAN IS OUR EDUCATION?” 


THE ARTICLE “Education in Peril” by Professor V. A. McCrossen of Bucknell University, 
which appeared in our December, 1941, issue will be remembered by many readers. The same 
author has now published another article along similar lines in the Association of American 
Colleyes Bulletin, pp. 432-449 under the title “How Totalitarian Is Our Education?” 
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SIGMA DELTA PI SCHOLARSHIP 


S1cmMA DELTA P1, the National Spanish Honor Society, is pleased to announce a Scholarship of 
$100.00 to the Middlebury Spanish Summer School for 1943. 

Eligibility: Undergraduate students of United States colleges or universities, including 
candidates for the Bachelor’s degree. 

Applications: All entries in the competition for this Scholarship should be forwarded to 
the National President, Dr. F. Dewey Amner, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. These 
must be in his hands on or before April 1, 1943. 

Applications are to include: (a) a statement of credentials (including a list of courses the 
applicant has had in Spanish giving hours of credit, grades, name of school, and name and 
nature of the courses); (if registrar’s certificate is sent, a stamped, addressed envelope should 
be included for its return to the applicant; such certificates will be requested before decision 
of award is made); (b) an essay composed in Spanish by the applicant, 500 or more words in 
length, explaining the importance of studying Spanish, and an additional brief statement as to 
what the applicant expects from his study at Middlebury. 

The decision of award will be made by the National Officers of Sigma Delta Pi, or by 
judges appointed by them. 


Reviews e 


LENZ, HAROLD F. H., Scientific German for Intermediate Students, New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1942. 


Those teachers who do not on principle reject the pedagogic device of the synthetic text— 
the author wrote his own selections, which were checked for scientific accuracy, however, by 
ranking members of the Queens College departments of biology, chemistry, and physics—will 
find in this new and attractive volume more than a science reader. Here is a book that intends 
to help the student “attain a reading knowledge grounded in the total organism of the lan- 
guage rather than in just one of its phases.” It means to teach German as well as scientific 
German. Thus, this textbook is not only ideally suited as an introduction to the reading of 
difficult, specialized texts by German scientists, but has a natural place in any reading program 
designed to improve the reading skill of the intermediate student. 

The reading is divided equally among the fields of biology, chemistry, and physics. There 
are fifteen lessons, each of which is arranged as follows: A, a reading text of from three to five 
pages with superlative illustrations (there are 70 in the book); B, approximately twenty 
German questions based on this text; C, grammar (lessons I to V) or vocabulary (VI to XV) 
exercises; D, a supplementary reading text for fairly rapid reading that uses the science con- 
tent, grammar, and vocabulary of part A in a new situation (text A: Ton und Tonerzeuger; 
Text B: Der Tonfilm); E. ca. five to ten topics for “free” oral or written composition based on 
the scientific problem of the lesson concerned. Supplementary to this material is a skeleton 
gtammar for review and reference (7 pages), grammar (16 pages) and vocabulary building 
(18 pages) aids and exercises, and a vocabulary that aims at completeness. The passive, modals, 
and subjunctive are quite properly included in the section on grammar aids rather than in the 
skeleton grammar. The work is so arranged that the instructor may preserve complete inde- 
pendence of method. However, the careful organization of the book and the excellence of both 
texts and attributive material make adherence to the fundamental plan desirable. 

The author states that there is ample material for two terms of high school or one semester 
of college. Since Scientific German represents the book form of mimeographed material that 
was thoroughly tested in a number of successive classes at both Queens College and City College 
of New York, his statement may be considered authentic. 
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In view of the extreme care with which this reader was obviously constructed, the stylistic 
peculiarities of some of the selections seem surprising. Thus, we sometimes find expressions 
which, juvenile in character and consequently not in keeping with the tone of the subject 
matter, are questionable German. An example is the opening clause of the text on heredity in 
the fifteenth lesson: “Grosse Aufregung und heftiger theologischer Streit entstand in der 
Menschenwelt, als... .’’? At other times the author’s buoyant interest leads him to strange 
pictures and comparisons, as when the sun is referred to ‘“‘als Wurzel (!) und Mittelpunkt des 
Weltalls (p. 105),” or when “‘die Untersuchung des Protoplasmas” is called ‘die Wurzel fiir 
alle Zweige der Biologie (p. 101).” 

Such objections will be minor ones, of course, to the instructor who sees the constructed 
text, with all its faults, as a legitimate means to an end. And certain it is, that the positive 
features of this science reader recommend it highly. 

Ernst 
New York University, 
New York, N.Y. 


The Pennsylvania Germans. By Arthur D. Graeff, Walter M. Kollmorgen, 
Clyde S. Stine, Ralph Wood, Richard H. Shryock. Albert Franklin 
Buffington, G. Paul Musselman, Harry Hess Reichard. Edited by Ralph 
Wood. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1942. 
Price, $3.00. 


This book is one long looked-for, the need of which has been severely felt, the absence of 
which or the like of which has permitted error to be heaped on error rarely corrected or refuted. 
No group in the population of the United States from the time of Benjamin Franklin to the 
present has been more often misunderstood, maligned, or neglected, less frequently lauded 
immoderately, than the Pennsylvania Germans. The present volume was written by specialists, 
each of whom has made a contribution in his own branch, and the compilation has been skill- 
fully edited with regard to the requirements of space, relative to importance and general 
interest. The book may be recommended particularly to teachers of modern languages, for 
they may be counted on to combat error, diffuse correct knowledge and bring to the subject 
a predilection for linguistic and historical studies, for quaint folklore, and a scientific interest 
in the national and racial stocks that make up the people of the United States. 

Characteristic of the whole book is its objectivity, its desire to avoid exaggerations, to 
present a truthful picture, thereby to serve the American people in their study of themselves. 
The volume does not pretend to present the results of new investigations, though much may be 
found therein new to the general reader; the objective is given in the words of the editor: 
“This book tries to interpret the Pennsylvania Germans to their fellow Americans and to 
themselves and to pull together a few loose ends of the web of Pennsylvania German research.” 

Arthur D. Graeff opens the series with an historical survey: “Pennsylvania, the Colonial 
Melting Pot;” he also contributes the chapter “The Pennsylvania Germans as Soldiers.” 
Both are well stated and informative. A pivotal study follows, on ‘The Pennsylvania German 
Farmer,” and though this subject has frequently been discussed, Walter M. Kollmorgen pre- 
sents it more effectively than ever in its all-important historical and economic bearings. The 
entire volume portrays the Pennsylvania Germans frankly and fundamentally as an agricul- 
tural people, for better or for worse, with the virtues and defects thereunto appertaining. For 
more than two centuries this stock has been preeminent in the specialty of farming (at the 
same time the leading American occupation), surpassing all other national groups from the 
earliest colonial period with their combination of hard work, intelligence and experience, with 
their intensive cultivation of the soil, rotation of crops, selection and holding of fertile (as 
limestone) areas, housing and caring of cattle and livestock, mastering building and transporta- 
tion problems, advancing progressively by adoption of machinery and new fertilizing methods 
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—continuously furnishing the keystone upon which the arch of national economic prosperity 
rested. What if this valuable sturdy stock did not also take the lead in politics and higher edu- 
cation, both of which forms of activity did not appear to them conducive to better results in 
their specialty! Clyde S. Stone in his instructive chapter “The Pennsylvania German and the 
School’ shows us the logic of the P.G. position and convinces us that not through ignorance 
did they oppose the beginnings of the public school movement but through fear of losing the 
safeguard (their own church schools) of their own way of life, their religion and language. 

G. Paul Musselman reveals to us the very soul of the Sectarians, especially the Mennon- 
ites, “Apostles of Peace,” who practice the precept: “Work hard, worship God and get along 
with your neighbors.” To this day they are restive under arbitrary government interference, 
that once drove them out of their original homes. Ralph Wood writes a brief chapter on the 
more numerous ‘‘Lutheran and Reformed” and their more liberal or closer American attitude. 
His later chapter on “Journalism among the Pennsylvania Germans” exhibits considerable 
independent investigation on P.G. journalism in the nineteenth century and points to the be- 
ginnings of the P.G. dialect in written form. In this feature he supplements Harry Hess 
Reichard’s comprehensive chapter on “Pennsylvania German Literature,” which is likely to be 
of prime interest to students of dialect literature in America. Albert F. Buffington’s abstract 
of his work on the “Pennsylvania German Dialect” (see Appendix) fits in admirably with the 
Literature. A large number of examples illustrating his points might have made the subject 
somewhat clearer for the layman. 

Professor Richard H. Shryock closes with: “The Pennsylvania Germans as seen by the 
Historian,” the conclusive argument of which is a denial, ie. NOT SEEN by the historian. 
The whole Middle States region, despite its wealth and population, has been relatively 
neglected in American historical literature, while the Yankees of the North, the Cavaliers of 
the South and more recently the Frontiersmen of the West have received all the attention. 
Professor Shryock observes a trend leading to a correction of this fault and includes the present 
publication as an indication of it, saying: “The contributors have worked to one greater end 
—a more adequate interpretation of the American nation.” 

The Bibliographical Guide (pp. 285-286) is meagre, though many more works are of 
course mentioned in the text. But considerations of space hardly justify the exclusion of such 
fundamental works as those of: O. Seidensticker (Germantown, Pastorius, printing), J. G. 
Rosengarten (German soldiers), F. Kapp (Soldatenhandel), J. F. Sachse (Sectarians), I. D. 
Rupp (names, county histories), J. O. Knauss (18th century newspapers), Strassburger & 
Hinke (Pennsylvania German Pioneers), P. G. Folklore Society (annual publications), etc. 
etc. A later printing can easily remedy this oversight. 

ALBERT B, Faust 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


nee. RatpH STOKES, The Artist in Modern German Drama, Baltimore, 


One misses in this study a well defined statement of the problem at the beginning. Such a 
statement would not only save the reader some perplexity, it would also have saved the author 
a good deal of superfluous and irrelevant matter. This is especially true of much of the sum- 
maries of the literary movements, which is current information suitable to be left in one’s 
private notes. The main facts about Naturalismus, the ideas of Conrad, Conradi, the Harts, 
Bélsche, and Arno Holz scarcely need to occupy so much space (pp. 5-11), particularly in view | 
of the author’s statement that there “is hardly any portrayal of the Naturalistic artist as such 
in the dramatic production of the movement” (p. 12). 

The method used is to compare “artists” (i.e., in wider use of the term Ktinsiler) in selected 
plays with the theoretical views previously summarized. This is more or less a cut and dried 
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procedure, unless it brings to bear on the old material some new and penetrating analysis, 
which can hardly be claimed for the study under discussion. The results of this approach are 
only too evident in the statement that the “only unified picture we have of a Naturalistic 
artist in Naturalistic drama” is Hans Meincke in Max Dreyer’s Winterschlaf (p. 26). This 
position, however, deserves to be held by Hollrieder in Arno Holz’s Sonnenfinsternis, which is 
treated casually (p. 27) and with no indication that the author realized its importance for his 
study. His entire section on Naturalismus would have been more to the point if it had given a 
real analysis of Hollrieder, the most problematic “artist” in Naturalismus, and of Hauptmann’s 
pertinent works, and relegated the other plays and the literary summaries to a very minor 
part. Hauptmann is given considerable space, with the emphasis on the proper characters, 
Michael Kramer, Heinrich, and Gabriel Schilling. But the idea of finding in the person of 
Michael Kramer Hauptmann’s solution of the “supposed conflict between the artist and so- 
ciety” (p. 23) is more than questionable. This conclusion is reached on an insufficient basis 
and must be reviewed in the light of Hauptmann’s total work and personality. Needless to 
say, he is never on the side of any abstract conceptions of duty. 

The sections on Neo-romanticism and Expressionism are more interesting. The basic 
fault in method, however, is disturbing. The author throughout confounds two different 
themes: The “artist” as a dramatic figure and the conception of the function of poetry or art 
representative of the dramatist. It is true, these are not unrelated but there is no systematic 
attempt to relate them. What is more important, a dramatist’s conception of the function of 
poetry (art, etc.) can hardly be discussed with reference only to those plays in which he treats 
of an “artist.” The attempt to do this, in the main at least, is probably responsible for the in- 
adequate picture given of Hofmannsthal. 

The reviewer, in spite of several readings, must confess his inability to discover a unified 
Problemstellung in this study. The artist as a problematic figure is not consistently visualized 
and the chief value of a superficial résumé of dozens of plays in which “artists” occur, without 
reference to a leading idea, is that of a catalogue raisonné. The author in fact seems to regard 
as unimportant the “so-called conflict between art and life,” which he says “‘is felt to be tragic 
by weak artists and has never existed in that form for really great artists” (p. 107). Some com- 
ment on Goethe’s Tasso might be expected in this connection. 

The author has offered us certain materials for a study rather than the study itself. His 
_ work will be helpful to those who may wish to locate the plays more readily. 


Northwestern University, T. M. CAMPBELL 
Evanston, Illinois 


Price, LAWRENCE MARSDEN, Christian Heinrich Schmid and his Transla- 
tions of English Dramas, 1767-1789. Berkeley, Los Angeles: University 

of California Press, 1942. 

One can think of no one better qualified to handle such a subject as this than Professor 
Price. In this, as in his other critical works, we find the fruits of unusually wide and accurate 
reading in English and French, as well as in German literature, presented in a style which 
is always easy and urbane. A subject which in other hands might have easily been dry and 
narrowly academic. Mr. Price has made human and interesting. The subject is by no means an 
easy one to tackle from the literary point of view, not to mention the vast amount of laborious 
searching in various widely-separated continental libraries. There are, as Mr. Price tells us, 
only two complete sets of Schmid’s Englisches Theater known to be in existence—in Vienna and 
in Mannheim. 

The author is under no illusions as to the importance of Schmid himself. To his con- 
temporaries he was a “philologischer Zusammenraffer,” a “Kritische Spinne,” a “Lumpen- 
sammler am Parnasz’’—or, to use a term applied to one of his contemporaries, “eine Henne 
fiir Talente”—and for Mr. Price he remains a “highly industrious half-talent,” a “most as- 
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siduous collector,” a “purveyor and recorder of literature,” but it is possible that the opinions 
held of Schmid by his contemporaries helped to paint in stronger colors the qualities which 
went to make the “‘Genieperiode” what it was; qualities in which Schmid—like a predecessor 
greater than himself, J. G. Gottsched—was totally lacking. , 

During the years 1767-1789 Schmid—possibly, as Professor Price suggests, endeavoring 
to carry out Lessing’s program in English drama—translated into German a total of twenty- 
two English comedies and seven tragedies, besides many non-dramatic English works. His 
translations are faulty, often amusingly so. In Mr. Price’s judgment Schmid failed in his 
comedies to find the right form, and in his tragedies to strike the right tone. Only one of his 
versions affected even temporarily the development of the German theatre: Die Gunst der 
Fiirsten, a translation of a composite Essex, a drama in which Lessing’s Hamburgische Drama- 
turgie had aroused general interest. And even in this, the most successful of his translations, 
Schmid, Mr. Price finds, reveals his very pronounced limitations. Mr. Price concludes that the 
trails which Schmid so assiduously followed had already been blazed by spirits more daring 
than himself. He was no pioneer. He was a camp follower, puffing laboriously behind such 
leaders as Lessing, who seemed unaware of his support, or Mendelssohn, who at times turned 
and so savagely and ineffectively rended him. 

And yet Schmid’s translations did satisfy a contemporary need of the German public, 
even though, as Mr. Price rightly emphasizes, it was not a very subtle need; we find characters 
which were commonplace and not too highly individualized, a German milieu and a love story 
which should be simple, with a happy ending. Schmid’s translations, though faulty, were after 
all the subject of controversy in which free adaptation gained the victory over slavish repro- 
duction. Though Schmid did not succeed in enriching the German theatre with these pieces of 
English origin, yet many were taken over by competent playwrights, and some of the resulting 
adaptations gave valuable service in a new form. And it was due to Schmid that for the first time 
there were introduced to the German public works by such English writers as Farquhar, 
Francis Sheridan, Banks, Jonson, and others. 

Mr. Price has consciously presented a writer admittedly second-rate against the back- 
ground of the later 18th century, a period on which, in Germany as elsewhere, many men of 
the first rank had set their stamp. In his objective. ... “to supply certain neglected details 
concerning the earlier phase of infiltration of the English dramatic art into the German litera- 
ture of the 18th century” . . . Mr. Price has clearly succeeded. But he has not confined himself 
narrowly to this thesis. He has given us an adequate estimte of Schmid’s position in German 
literature and a most impartial appraisal of his linguistic, literary and critical equipment, as 
well as a history of the subsequent adaptations of Schmid’s translations. The history of Van- 
brugh’s comedies, of which there has never been any adequate record, Mr. Price has treated 
as a separate group. In this study of one aspect of the activities of a little known German writer 
idr. Price has again shown his familiarity with the byways as well as with the highways of 18th 
century German literature; byways, some of which have made a not inconsiderable contribution 
to the traffic on the main roads. J. W. Eaton 


University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


VesPER, WILL, Tristan und Isolde. Parzifal. Edited by Hans Jaeger and 
o_ Ulmer. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1942. Price, 
These two stories, each separately of the ideal maximum length for the students for whom 

they are intended, taken together provide a volume offering a distinct economic advantage. 

The language and style are simple, the cutting skilful and the editing careful. The reviewer 

noted but two typographical errors in the text of the stories: seien for seine, p. 75, 1. 5 and 

Seine Name for Sein Name, p. 142, 1. 17. In the Vocabulary Meile is defined simply as mile 
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without any reference to the fact that the German term applies to a distance approximately 
five times that indicated by the English mile, so that zwanzig Meilen, p. 167, 1. 26, if rendered 
as twenty miles instead of a hundred miles hardly does justice to the view from the tower. It is 
possible, too, that the definitions given for selig: blissful(ly), happy, happily; saved would leave 
many users of the book still in the dark as to the translation, not to say the meaning of selig 
werden. 

The names of the two stories offered can be expected to attract wide attention and large 
adoptions. But it is exactly on the matter contained in the volume that the reviewer must take 
issue with the editors. Is the matter of Tristan and Isolde, even clothed in Gottfried’s verse 
or set to the music of Wagner, something for students in intermediate classes, even inter- 
mediate college classes, to pore over for four or five weeks? Admittedly the world’s greatest 
panegyric of illicit love, it is at bottom a categorical denial of free will, and without the freedom 
of the will, what becomes of freedom of conscience, the ‘four freedoms,” indeed, all freedoms? 
At a time when so many grown people are utterly at sea as to the principles of psychology and 
of philosophy and as to their religious and ethical ideals, a time engaged in “‘a battle for the 
youth,” such a question is decidedly pertinent, Moreover, as here retold, the story suffers far 
worse than any of Shakespeare’s plays in Lamb’s retelling. In the first place Shakespeare did 
not play with that kind of fire, in the second place Lamb’s aim was to retell the story faithfully, 
maintaining the poet’s point of view. This story at no time rises above the morals of a Holly- 
wood sheik-film, if indeed it rises that high, and one lays it aside in full agreement with the 
gentleman who said: ‘Romance is crime in the past tense.” 

Parzifal naturally does not lend itself, at least in its theme, to quite so much unpleasant- 
ness, though there is none the less a sufficient amount. Stripped of its poetry and its piety, it 
becomes a thoroughly commonplace tale, and the mystery of the Grail, scarcely referred to and 
then in a manner utterly foreign to the legend, becomes indeed mystifying. 

The reviewer regrets that she finds these two stories, in spite of the favorable points noted 
above, thoroughly objectionable for the purpose for which they are offered. 

JANE F. GoopLor 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


FRANK, JOHN G. and HAMMER, JR., CARL, Deutsch fiir Mediziner. New York 
and London: Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1941. Price, $1.20. 

In the list of important science readers Deutsch fiir Mediziner is a welcome and necessary 
addition. Although primarily intended for medical students this volume will be equally bene- 
ficial to students of the biological sciences. After two general chapters on “Die Bestandteile 
des menschlichen Kérpers” and “Krankheitslehre” which are concise and complete in their 
listings of anatomical and medical terms, there follow chapters on such particular studies as 
“‘Hilfeleistungen bei Operationen,” “Die Zelle als Elementarorganismus,” “Die Spaltung einer 
Art in mehrere als Folge von Kreuzungsverhinderung,” und “Ueber die Vererbbarkeit der 
Eigenschaften.” The first two chapters according to their subject matter present familiarly 
known material and therefore the acquisition of the immensely prolific vocabulary is somewhat 
facilitated. Under the latter headings are offered more intricate scientific and syntactical 
analyses which demand fourth semester college rating. 

Footnotes and translations are held to a minimum, and ail idioms are found in the com- 
prehensive vocabulary. Only one typographical error was noted: p. 42, 1. 18, comma instead of 
period, and perhaps one other one: p. 61, 1. 25, Einbringung des Spermozentrums instead of 
Eindringung des Spermozentrums. Thus in harmony with the nature of the subject the authors 
have striven to give the student an almost perfect text. Wesasen I. Somamesnn 


The College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio 
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Lowe, LAWRENCE F. H., French Grammar in Review. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1942. Price, $1.60. 


Several deviations from the usual review grammar technique have been noted in this 
book by Professor Lowe. First and foremost, he has deformalized the French-English story, 
the idioms and the exercises. If students ever complain about the grammar being “stuffy” — 
and thousands do—they may find a complete antidote in the slang and streamlined colloquial- 
isms of these vocabularies. Here are a few: comment, what the heck (p. 37); voyons, for the 
love of Mike (p. 47); zut, hell’s bells (p.47); @ la bonne heure, swell (p. 70); épatant, swell (p. 81); 
zut alors, well, hell’s bells (p. 104); le type, guy (p. 117); mince, heck!(p. 155); sale, rotten (p. 169); 
la vache, cop (p. 94); la poule, gal (p. 116). These vulgarisms will be a little hard for our more 

conservative teachers to swallow, but the student should be thoroughly and awfully at home. 
Aside from this surprising and often very effective treatment of idioms, this book offers 
abundant and sound exercises and illustrative sentences. Its treatment of grammatical uses is 
simple, clear and well arranged. Particularly good treatment was noted for quelque (with ad- 
jective), p. 125; devoir (ought to), p. 148; position of adjectives, p. 162; the agreement of past 
participles, p. 90. 

The story running through this grammar is a rather entertaining adventure-murder tale, 
apparently original with the author, for which he offers with his apologies “an unrepentant 
explanation that the nonsense was intentional” (p. v). 

The future of “probability” seems to be missing, though there is a “future of possibility 
and uncertainty” (p. 68), not quite satisfactory. There is no mention of the historical infinitive, 
certainly not common. The lists of verbs taking pure infinitive, the infinitive with @ and that 
with de are good, though too short. In the vocabulary double translation is not used; reference 
is made to the key word giving translation: /e fait, fact, deed; tout d —, see tout adv. It appears 
to me easier to give the translation. Lastly, the Index is awkward to use; entries are not made 
as usual under individual headings, but under the part of speech; thus under VERBs there are 
about forty entries, all in one paragraph. 

In short, here is a bright, cheerful volume, with good scholarship and plenty of exercises. 
Diligent study of this text is sure to be unusually rewarding, for the teacher will certainly 
learn some very unorthodox English while his students progress step by step in French. 

WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 
Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


TURGEON, FREDERICK K., French Review for Reading Knowledge. 1942, 
Cloth. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc. Price, $1.25. 


Since more accurate reading of French texts is the purpose of this book, the author pur- 
posely “reviews only those points of grammar that cause constant difficulty to English speak- 
ing people when they read French” (p. v). This means that even important grammatical uses 
will occasionally be omitted, for example the position of personal pronoun objects, since the 
difficulty here belongs rather to composition than to translation. 

There are fourteen lessons. In each lesson there are three parts: 1. a review and identifica- 
tion of verb forms; 2. a review of grammatical constructions in which French differs from 
English; 3. a review of idioms. 

A preliminary glance at the lesson text will show that this book is unusually strong in its 
verb drills and in its idiom exercises. Accuracy in these phases of translation automatically 
wipes out a large part of student mistakes in translation. 

A Reading Exercise accompanies each lesson, and it contains about twenty sentences from 
well known French authors illustrating the grammatical points discussed in the lesson. No 
name or edition is assigned the individual citation; hence it can be traced only with the 
greatest difficulty. A list of about fifty titles is given in the Preface, and the reader knows that 
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each citation comes from one of these works. This is a definitely irritating feature of this book, 
for certainly from time to time a citation needs checking, e.g. I] n’y a pas que l’argent dans la 
vie (p. 63); cela vous arrive toujours quand on ne s’y attend pas (p. 76); él ne se le fit pas dire deux 
fois (p. 25). 

There are excellent French-English and English-French vocabularies, the latter listing 
all words needed for the dozen or more composition sentences which end each lesson. These are 
not indeed germane to the main purpose of the book, but are wisely added because Professor 
Turgeon knows that most teachers want some composition sentences in each lesson, no matter 
what grammatical method is followed. This is a well made book, with a definite aim. It will be 
well received. 


Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


WILFRED A. BEARDSLEY 


PicaRD, GEORGES and Back, JoHN T., Manuel de Conversation frangaise. 
New York: D. C. Heath and Company. Price, $.75. 


This aid to French conversation is stimulating, simple and effective. There is a brief 
preliminary explanation of the several sounds, with diagrams showing the position of tongue 
and lips. There is only one vocabulary, French-English. The section dealing with fautes de 
vocabulaire is well done and useful; it corrects such mistakes as demander une question, une 
relation (for Eng. “a relative’”’). If anything, this section might well be expanded. 

The body of the book and, indeed, the most notable part of it, is the sequence of forty- 
three chapters, each presenting one topic of conversation by means of twenty questions which 
are to be studied and answered by the student out of class. 

Some of these questions are humorous: Chez les anciens, Mercure était a la fois le dieu des 
commer cants et celui des voleurs. Les anciens avaient-ils raison? (Le commerce et |’industrie.) 

Some are old thought teasers: Y aurait-il moins de guerres si les chefs d’ Etat devaient se battre 
en premiére ligne? (L’état.) 

There is no known answer to some questions: Les animaux ont-ils une dme? (Les animaux.) 

Some are challenging but not tactful: Pourrait-il exister en Amérique un mouvement hostile 
a certaines minorités ethniques, comme cela a eu lieu en Allemagne? (Les rapports sociaux.) 

Who knows the answer to this one? Quel genre de peine de mort est le moins cruel: la guil- 
lotine, la potence, le fauteuil électrique, les gaz empoisonnés? (Les crimes et les délits.) 

We are having a war now over this one: L’ état doit-il servir individu ou est-ce Vindividu 
qui n’existe que pour I’ état? (L’état.) 

It can readily be seen that such questions provide ample material for thought and lan- 
guage expression. I am very much in favor of this book, but I claim the editors go altogether 
too far with this one: Peut-on aimer plusieurs fois dans la vie? (Les rapports entre individus.) 
Imagine arguing this out with the average class. 


Goucher College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


A. BEARDSLEY 


BRODIN, SYLVIE BOSTSARRON, and VIGNERAS, MARCEL, En Scéne! New 

York: The Dryden Press, Inc., 1942. Illustrations. Price, $1.45. 

Here is a new volume which should appeal to many because of its attactiveness, its well 
chosen material, and its unusual features. It is made up of three comedies, Le Savetier Calbain, 
an anonymous farce of the XVth century, Les Trente-Sept Sous de M. Montaudoin, a gay 
comédie-vaudeville by Labiche et Martin, and Beaumarchais’ ever brilliant and fresh Le 
Barbier de Séviile. 

The first text “has been adapted in simple modern prose,” and “a few slight alterations 
have been made in the Labiche text, in the case of obsolete constructions.” Each comedy is 
prefaced by a brief Notice, which gives a useful account of the author, the genre, and the times. 
These introductions and the plays themselves are equipped with abundant footnotes, explai- 
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ing difficult constructions, and historical, geographical, and social references. Some difficult 
passages are translated, others are reproduced more simply. There are questionnaires, covering 
each scene of each play, and a comprehensive vocabulary. 

Believing that “no play conveys its full significance to the reader unless he is able to see 
it alive on the stage, or unless he is provided with the means of staging it in his own imagina- 
tion,” the editors have made many suggestions as to the ways and means of presenting the 
plays on the stage, such as stage directions, scenery, costumes and music. Five pages of 
illustrations of basic costume patterns are included, and there are many illustrations of the 
characters throughout the comedies and on the cover of the book. Toward the end of the 
volume there are forty pages of music, printed on blue paper. In this noteworthy collection 
the editors have had the cooperation of several specialists in music. Especially interesting is the 
music for Le Barbier de Séville, “probably the first attempt at gathering and publishing Beau- 
marchais’ own music score.” 

The majority of students will find the reading matter interesting, they will encounter a 
wide range of vocabulary and will get an insight into three very different periods of French 
life. The many sections of the book have been carefully proofread, only one error being noted 
(p. 120, figuerez-vous). 

One of the very best ways to learn a foreign language is to commit to memory and present 
a play. This book will be valuable to the teachers and students who have the courage to under- 
take and carry through the production of French comedies. They will find the plays suitable 
for their needs and well equipped with the tools necessary for a finished performance. 


Davidson College, Gero. B. Watts 
Davidson, North Carolina 


DuBRULE, No£11A, and Duntap, Epna C., Intermediate French. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1942. Illustrations. Price, $1.80. 


In view of the many satisfactory review grammars already on the market and the striking 
falling off in the study of French, the authors and publishers might seem a trifle bold in offering 
this new text to the school and college market. The writers’ object is to give to the second-year 
student “a complete survey of the essentials of French grammar, abundant drill exercises, 
vocabulary reviews, study of idioms, cognates, families of words, functions of prefixes and 
suffixes, etc.” 

To attain this end they have composed a book of I. twenty lessons, II. essentials of 
French grammar, III. regular and irregular verbs, IV. essentials of pronunciation, punctuation, 
and abbreviations and V. vocabularies. The lessons are built around Alphonse Daudet’s im- 
mortal Le Petit Chose. After a reading passage come explanatory notes, a word study, conversa- 
tion, grammar quiz, and grammar exercises of various types, including sentences to be turned 
into French. After each third lesson there is a memory test, made up of a vocabulary, and 
hints on grammar and the relationship of words. There are also six supplementary exercises 
coming at regular intervals in the lessons. Within the lessons there are no rules of grammar. 
The authors have adopted the rather unusual device of the grammar quiz. If the student does 
not know the answer he is referred to the appropriate paragraph in section II. In some quizzes 
the ground covered seems somewhat too extensive, for example, lesson VII. Some teachers will 
probably prefer to have the grammar material right in the lessons; others will find this scheme 
novel and stimulating. 

In this first printing there are several errors, among them the following: p. 24, verbes 
suivantes; p. 25, “how is” with compound subject; p. 34, le nom du mois et l'année; p. 206, 
lesquels nous avons admirées; p. 208, la maison que j’ai vendu; and p. 244 éez-vous. On page 65 
the note on J/ y avait bien is confusing; p. 97, are the Cévennes in the center of France?; p. 212, 
paragraph 197 is poorly phrased. 


Davidson College, 
Davidson, North Carolina. 


Gro. B. Watts 
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CoINDREAU, Maurice E., and Loy, J. R., Contes et Nouvelles du Temps 
Présent. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, 1941. Cloth. Price, $1.60. 


All lovers of the short story will owe a debt of gratitude to the editors of this anthology, 
the avowed purpose of which is to bring the contemporary nouvelle into its own. 

In a short but adequate Intreduction Messrs. Coindreau and Loy give an outline history 
of this genre in a French style which is sparkling and imaginative; they mildly berate teachers 
of French for the routine way in which they refuse to forsake the old favorite short stories, 
especially those of Maupassant and Daudet, for their worthy twentieth-century competitors 
and equals: “La littérature est une vaste maison od la poussiére s’accumule et qui sent vite le 
renfermé. I] faut, de temps en temps, donner un petit coup de plumeau, et, au risque de passer 
pour un iconoclaste, ouvrir les fenétres pour renouveler l’air. .. . Chefs-d’oeuvre quand ils 
parurent, ces contes resteront des chefs-d’oeuvre, méme si on les met 4 la retraite. Les délaisser 
pour des histoires plus neuves ne veut point dire qu’on en nie la valeur.” (pp. xv, xvi). 

The seventeen stories of the collection comprise a choice ensemble of the greatest variety, 
a truly representative cross-section of the type. We laugh heartily with the master humorist 
Courteline; we are carried away by Lacretelle’s delicate analysis in La Mort d’Hippolyte; we 
admire Eugéne Dabit’s psychological insight in La Vieille and are deeply moved by the sad 
plight of the news-woman. Stories of humor, fantasy and ghosts; detective stories by Pierre 
Véry and Henri Troyat; even a recent tale by Colette on the trials and wanderings of refugees 
in France: this will give an idea of the wide range covered by the anthology. 

The guiding principle of the editors has been not the element of “popularity” in the story 
but rather “‘les qualités d’originalité, de perfection technique, et de vérité que tout lecteur 
sérieux est en droit d’exiger des oeuvres littéraires.”’ (p. xvi). 

A short biography (in French) of each author precedes selections taken from his work; 
each chapter includes bibliographical references. Exhaustive historical notes (in French) and 
the translation of idioms are given at the foot of pages. 

Contes et Nouvelles du Temps Présent can not be too highly commended from the stand- 
point of selections, editing and scholarship.! 

The book is avowedly intended to be read by students in second year College French. This 
reviewer is of the opinion that even “star” students at that level would find this book beyond 
their linguistic ability. The difficulty of the style, vocabulary and idioms, in the greater number 
of these stories, make constant recourse to foot-notes and dictionary imperative; the abstract 
and analytical character of several selections add to the already serious linguistic difficulty. 
This reviewer believes that this anthology could best be used by advanced students in courses 
on the short story in French. 

After reviewing several books, which, though excellent in themselves from every other 
point of view, failed to be adapted to students for whom they were intended, I wonder whether 
too many teachers of foreign languages (especially those who speak these languages as their 
mother-tongue) do not too often expect far too much of their own or of someone else’s 
students. 

N. J. TREMBLAY 
University of Arizona, 
Tucson, Arizona 


ScHLAUCH, MARGARET, The Gift of Tongues. New York: Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 1942. Price, $3.50. 


This 350-page book by Professor Margaret Schlauch of New York University should 
prove a great boon to those who try valiantly yet often with but moderate success to make 


1 One minor criticism, however: The continual use of identical reference signs (the as- 
terisk) for all foot-notes (even when there are several on the same page) leads to some confusion. 
The common procedure of employing numerals is time-saving and simpler for the reader, 
though perhaps not for the printer. 
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language per se an interesting and profitable subject of study not only for the general student 
but particularly for the young graduate student embarking upon a career as a teacher of 
English or of one of the other modern languages. Professor Schlauch comes to her subject 
with many years of experience as a specialist, but also—what is equally important—with a gift 
for writing lucid, appealing English and for presenting her theme in an arresting, intriguing 
manner. In her treatment the consideration of the various languages, the common ones as 
well as many to us really “foreign’”’ ones, such as the Hamitic, Sudanese, Bantu, Altaic, Sino- 
Tibetan and Malay-Polynesian groups, becomes a thrilling adventure and an experience long 
to be remembered. The subjects discussed in the eleven chapters are: 1. Language as Com- 
munication, 2. Sounds and Alphabets, 3. Family Relationships Among Languages, 4. Treasury 
of Words, 5. Semantics: Vocabulary in Motion, 6. Grammar, or the Building of Sentences, 
7. Kaleidoscope of Sound, 8. Life-History of the English Language, 9. Language and Poetic 
Creation, 10. Social Aspects: Class, Taboos, Politics, 11. Retrospect and Prospect. An appendix 
offers excellent Bibliography and Notes, Diversions and Illustrations, and English Words 
discussed in the body of the book. There is also an index. 

Of especial interest to the layman are the chapters on the history of the English language 
and on language and poetic creation, where such phenomena as James Joyce, Gertrude Stein 
and Gerard Manley Hopkins are discussed—more helpfully than this reviewer has ever found 
them elucidated in such a brief space. 

Professor Schlauch’s work is at the same time a masterpeice of erudition and a distin- 
guished achievement in clear, interesting writing. Indeed, so lucid is the presentation that 
linguistics will no longer prove a bugbear to any general reader of moderate intelligence (not 
even to the average English major!) who will but pick up this book and enjoy it. 

It is to be hoped that the work will help to save the study of linguistic and philology in 
this country. If it does so, Professor Schlauch will certainly not have written it in vain. 

Epwin H. ZEYDEL 
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1942. Price, $2.50. 
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“What is the practical value of modern foreign language study?” 


Price, 25 cents postpaid, payable in advance. 


- THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Ferdinand F. Di Bartolo, Bus. Mgr. 
284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE FRENCH REVIEW 


ITALICA Published six times a year by the American 


Association of Teachers of French 


The Review contains literary and pedagogical 
articles, phonetic discussions, reviews of new books, 


The quarterly Bulletin of the 


American Association of news of professional activities and many reports 
Teachers of Italian contains of interest to teachers of the French language and 
literary, critical and_biblio- 

‘ ‘ ‘ Annual membership dues of the AATF, including 
graphical information of value subscription to the Review are $2.50, payable to 
to all persons interested in the your chapter treasurer, when renewing. 


Libraries and Schools: $2 yearly. 
Single copy: $0.50. 


Send check or money order to the Secretary-Treas- 


study and teaching of Italian. 
The subscription is included 


in the annual dues of $2. Any- urer, George B. Watts, Davidson College, David- 
one wishing to join the Asso- son, N.C., and you will receive a membership card 
and a year's issue (October to June) of the 
ciation and Teceive ITALICA FRENCH REVIEW. 
should communicate with the To advertisers: for rates, address Paul Langellier, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Adelphi College, Garden City, N.Y. 
Elton Hocking, Northwestern FREE: The May Book Supplement of the French 
Universi Review will be sent free to anyone sending ‘ive 
7» cents for postage to Paul Langellier, Adelphi Col- 
lege. 


Please mention THE Mopern LaNnGuaGE JouRNAL when writing advertisers 
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Encanto 


BY FRANCES P. STOVER 


4 
Mexico Designed as an elementary Spanish reader this new 
book provides colorful, authentic, and vivid informa- 


tion about the country and people of Mexico. Abound- 
ing in humor, it emphasizes the cultured charm and 
hospitable graciousness of the representative families 
of Mexico, giving throughout the feeling and the 
delight of its places and people. 


Ready in November. $1.25 (probable) 


Brief 


Spanish Grammar 


for Beginners 


BY RAYMOND L. GRISMER 


Particularly useful in the short intensive course in 
Spanish fundamentals now being widely given. This 
new grammar has been reduced to essentials and at 
the same time covers, by actual check, as much ma- 
terial as some grammars of twice the length. The 
vocabulary employs only words of extremely high fre- 
quency, explanatory statements are brief and to the 
point, and most of the infrequent grammatical excep- 
tions have been omitted. All rules are stated, explained 
and illustrated. There is abundant drill material. 


Published June 23rd. 180 pp. $1.50 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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MODERN LANGUAGE THE SPANISH 
SUBJUNCTIVE 


Produce _ non-royal beginners- 
R-ENG; 


advanced; bilin SPAN- 
ENG: FRSPAN; FR-SPAN-GER; all B y 0. Diaz Valenzuela 
ENCH. Temple University 


Send us your MMS. simple SPANISH; 


RENCH plays (incl. return postage) Here is a practical, compethensien, and 
Royalty basis, if accepted.) exhaustive treatise that will dispel many 
doubts concerning proper usage of the sub- 
“LE RAMONEUR” French card game; junctive. Every phase of the subject is 
Charming illstr. 2-12 players, any age, Studied in an original manner, and with 
conversation or Composition practice. 2 an abundance of clarifying examples. 
sets Q&A (beg.-adv.) incl. 53 cards. 83¢ The method followed is one practical 
and suitable to both beginning and ad- 
CHILDREN: set 4 “FUN LEARNING F 
FRENCH” color books; outline draw. vanced students. One of the outstandin; 


features of this work is the listing of a 


ings. Single words to sentences. Progress verbs that require the subjunctive in their 


ammatically by easy stages. Used by aes 
nest schools in the country. 27¢ ea. with il- 
2-Series, 6 single-page SHORT STO- 
RIES, Q&A; delightfully illustrated for 75¢ 


coloring. 20¢ ea. series. 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY 
THE JULIE NAUD CO. Pub. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
121 West 88th St., New York 


“LANGUAGE LEAFLETS” 


“Language Leaflets” is a series of brief statements dealing with the importance of the 
study of modern foreign languages, published under the auspices of the National Federation 
of leders Language Teachers and edited by Henry Grattan Doyle. 


No. 1 “The Study of Modern Foreign Languages,” by Hon. Sumner Welles, Under 


Secretary of State. 

No. 2 yr Blind Spot in Education,” by Henry M. Wriston, President of Brown Univer- 
sity. 

No. 3 “Modern Foreign Lan: and International Business Relations,” by Chauncey 


D. Snow, Manager, erican Chamber of Commerce. 
n 


ernational Mind,” by Nicholas Murray 


more, Dean of the School of Chemistry and Physics, Pennsylvania State College. 
No. 6 “The Importance of Learning Another Language,” by Hon. Joseph C. Grew, 


No. 7 “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Forei Lan “4 Raymond A. 
Schweg! er, ‘bee of the School of Education, Tniversity of atte 

No. 8 eerie, ng of Foreign Language Study,” by Hayward Keniston, 

niver icago. 

No. 9 “Humanistic and Practical Values of Modern Foreign Languages,” by H, G. 
Atkins and H. L. Hutton. 

No. a Will _— Suffice?” by Henry Grattan Doyle, The George Washington 

niversity. 


Sing! , 10 cents; ten copies, 50 cents; twenty copies, one dollar; fif 
do hundred copies, three dollars; additional (per 
ollars. 


No copies will be sent except on a cash-in-advance basis, U. S. postage stamps accepted. 
The Modern Language Journal—284 Hoyt St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Butler, President of Columbia University. 
a “ i S: rV h ientist.”” by Frank C. Whit- 
copies, 
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Oxford Rapid-Reading Sexts 


Spanish 14 volumes 
French 19 volumes 30¢ each 


German 15 volumes 4 for $1.00 
Portuguese 1 volume 


For many years these little Oxford Rapid-Readers have been in- 
valuable teaching aids in beginning classes. Their lively and exciting 
stories hold the interest of the student, yet they provide the neces- 
sary material upon which the teacher may build a sound foundation 
of vocabulary and idiom. When used in conjunction with or imme- 
diately following a grammar. they are great time-savers. Students 
who have used several volumes are enabled earlier to start their 
study of the literary masterpieces with more confidence, keener 


appreciation, and more feeling for the language. 


The Rapid-Readers have a vocabulary based upon the standard 
word lists, and the frequency is designed to allow quick, continuous 
reading at the earliest possible moment in language study. Each 
series is graded, Grade I using a basic vocabulary of 1,000 words, 
and each succeeding Grade introducing 100 new words in the order 
of their difficulty and their frequency in the written language. 
Additional Junior Series are now being added for use in the very 
first weeks of grammar study, basic vocabularies starting with as few 
as 700 words. 


Sample copies available for teachers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Hleath Portuguese Sexts 


To fill the growing demand for varied, practical F- 
materials in school and college classes now t 
studying the language of Brazil | 


CONTOS E ANEDOTAS BRASILEIROS 


A GRADED PORTUGUESE READER 


A first reader with materials carefully graded in vocabulary, idiom s 
usage, and syntactical content, and selected to contribute to an 
understanding of Portuguese—with emphasis on Brazilian lan- 
guage and literature. Varied anecdotes are followed by simple 
short stories from Portuguese and Brazilian authors. Photographic 
illustrations. 


Edited by HENRY HARE CARTER 


Northwestern University 


e 
Kany and Figueiredo’s 
ELEMENTARY PORTUGUESE CONVERSATION 
INTERMEDIATE PORTUGUESE CONVERSATION 


Patterned after the widely used Kany Spanish Conversation book- . 
lets, these Portuguese manuals contain brief dialogues for five or ; 
ten-minute periods of enjoyable daily conversation practice. Sub- | 
jects are of the everyday variety—the family, time and seasons, 
sports, shopping, travel, the radio, etc., introducing, with constant 
repetition, the related vocabulary and locutions. The collaborating 
author is Dr. Fidelino de Figueiredo of the University of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, distinguished literary critic. 


HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London i 
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under the auspices of the National Federation of Modben 


_and Jameson. 
“Each of the above (about 


“LANGUAGE 


THE MODERN 


search publications, and textbooks in the field. 

Current subscripti $2.00 United Stanés: 
30 cents (except 5O cents 
tional Mon Orders single copies, 40 cents, All 


BACK NUMBERS 


oF out of print. Until rasenve is exhauwted, the JOURNAL 


U. S. Postage Stamps and amounts of 
$1.00, Otherwise please yee by thank or 


“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR FOREN TANCUAGE 
DENTS,” (Revised Edition) by Schwartz, Wilkins, sad Sawa, 


is a frank and honest suawer to the vocational. hase: question, 
is the practical value of foreign Language 
“A BASIC FRENCH herp, Bovi 


JOURNAL. Price, 25 cents 


Di 


—. ding gt 000 teachems of French, college, and 
> ” is nearly 4,000 echo 
the National Federation and October to December; 
Published by January to May, 16th of the month 
issues a year, tion date, about 
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cents; 


Publications Spanish 


SARMIENTO: FACUNDO 
Edited by: C. L. SCANLON & A. P. WILLETT, Marquette Univenity 


Aq abridged and edition for use carly the Spanish courte; Resdy in March 
GUIRALDES: DON SEGUNDO SOMBRA 
Edited by: ETHEL M. WILLIAMS & MARIA FERNANDEZ, Westem Reserve University 


For second and third year reading; 


_ PARA LOS JOVENES DE AMERICA 
Edited by: CRISTOBAL ESPINOSA, Univenity of Omaha 


first term of the Spanish course. Ready in June 


LATINOAMERICANOS _ 


THEODORE HUEBENER, Acting Director of Foreign tiki New York City 
and MARIA MORALES, Julia Richman High Scheel 


A lively, worthwhile reader of stories, and on famous 
Latin American characters characters. Ready in March 


SPANISH CIVILIZATION 


N. 8. ADAMS, University of Morth Careline 


IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


JANE WATSON, Evanston Township Hi Schaal | 
& ANNE MOORE, Lindblom High 


‘TEMAS DE REPASO | 
H. CHONON BERKOWITZ, Univenity of Vicon 
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Be A thorough, well rounded s ; 
urvey, in English, of Spanish Gvilizati 
in April. Civilization’ and culture. Ready 
| 
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An excellent text fo 
Ready in February. — 


